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Comments 


Virginia  Van  Sickle 


Gulf  Coast  life  is  only  going  to  get  better  for  Louisiana  wildlife, 
migratory  and  resident,  as  a  result  of  a  recent  land  manage- 
ment rights  agreement  between  federal  and  state  officials. 
The  agreement  has  long  been  the  missing  link  between  more 
than  seven  barrier  islands  in  Chandeleur  and  Breton  Sounds  and  nearby 
Breton  Island  Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  Mississippi 
River  delta.  North  Islands,  New  Harbor  Islands,  Freemason,  Curlew  and  the 
Grand  Gosiers  are  in  close  proximity  of  the  30-mile  stretch  of  the  refuge's 
Chandeleur  island  chain,  but  were  never  legally  given  the  same  protection 
of  the  national  refuge  system  until  this  agreement. 

This  summer  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  gave  rights-of-management  of  the  Chandeleur  chain's  outer  is- 
lands to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  completing  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  vision  in  creating  the  Breton  Island  Wildlife  Refuge  86  years  ago. 
The  outer  island  resources  are  now  doubly  protected  by  the  watchful  eye  of 
two  law  enforcement  agencies.  And  protecting  is  caretaking  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  birds  that  nest  on  the  islands,  including  several  threatened  and 
endangered  species. 

The  islands  shelter  the  endangered  peregrine  falcon  and  piping  plover  as 
well  as  two  species  of  the  threatened  sea  turtle  —  the  loggerhead  and 
leatherback  —  and  a  new  nesting  colony  of  brown  pelicans. 

Louisiana,  home  to  the  largest  tern  nesting  colony  in  the  United  States, 
finds  more  than  half  of  its  vast  numbers  nest  on  islands  to  be  managed  under 
the  new  agreement.  Last  year,  approximately  60,000  royal  and  sandwich 
tern  nests  and  20  sooty  tern  nests  were  surveyed  by  wildlife  biologists  on 
Louisiana  barrier  islands. 

More  than  40,000  pairs  of  laughing  gulls  pack  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Curlew 
Island's  outer  beach  during  nesting  season.  A  colony  of  brown  pelican  now 
numbers  1,900. 

The  cooperative  management  agreement  between  Louisiana  and  federal 
agencies  is  a  coup  for  this  unique  island  community,  and  a  timely  lifeline  for 
threatened  and  endangered  species  of  the  coast. 

For  the  next  25  years,  the  term  for  which  the  Office  of  the  Governor  and 
State  Land  Office  approved  the  agreement,  it  looks  like  the  only  thing  that's 
going  to  bother  the  wildlife  resources  of  these  islands  is  nature.  And  that's 
just  fine. 
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Rob  Broussard  never 

runs  out  of  projects  for 

his  Bossier  City  eighth 

graders.  Above,  in  tan 

cap,  he  joins  LDWF 

biologist  Richard 

McMullan  at  Bodcau 

Wildlife  Management 

Area  in  explaining  how 

best  to  utilize  nesting 

materials. 


These  Kids 

Beg  for  Homework 

ARTICLE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  AMY  GRIFFIN  OUCHLEY 

Let  them  see  it,  touch  it,  smell  it,  hear  it  and  taste  it."  Louisiana 
teacher  Rob  Broussard  believes  experiencing  Louisiana  is  the 
best  way  to  learn  about  it.  He  brings  together  two  of  the  state's 
greatest  resources,  its  youth  and  its  natural  assets,  as  he  encourages 
his  students  to  sample  Louisiana's  cornucopia  with  all  their  senses. 
"If  they  experience  it,  this  will  excite  them,  interest  them  and  make 
them  aware  of  what  we've  got  in  Louisiana  and  what  we  are  losing," 
says  Broussard,  who  teaches  eighth  grade  Louisiana  studies  and 
literature  at  Greenacres  Junior  High  in  Bossier  City.  But  Broussard's 
classes  don't  end  at  3  o'clock;  his  students  beg  him  to  take  them 
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hunting  and  fishing  after  school. 

A  compact  bundle  of  energy,  Broussard, 
who  exudes  a  south  Louisiana  "joie  de  vivre," 
has  been  described  as  "just  a  big  kid."  This 
may  be  true,  but  he's  discovered  how  to  relate 
to  eighth  graders  and  keep  their  respect.  At 
the  same  time,  he  inspires  them. 

A  student  writes  at  the  end  of  the  year: 
"You  have  opened  my  eyes  and  I've  seen  that 
learning  Louisiana  history  can  be  fun.  You've 
also  helped  me  see  things  a  little  bit  clearer  in 
life.  Thanks." 

Another  sums  it  up  this  way:  "To  someone 
who  has  been  a  very  big  inspiration  in  my  life. 
You're  all  right." 

Broussard  gives  his  students  a  taste  of  the 
outdoors  in  an  age  when  they're  being  bom- 
barded, and  in  many  cases  desensitized,  by 
television,  videos,  computers,  "boom  boxes" 
and  other  electronic  gadgerry. 

Feeding  students  crawfish  and  raw  oysters 
to  highlight  Louisiana's  water  resources,  teach- 
ing them  how  to  fish  and  holding  fishing  tour- 
naments, inviting  experts  like  Ron  Haydel  to 
instruct  how  to  blow  a  duck  call  then  holding 
a  duck  calling  championship,  building40  wood 
duck  boxes  and  delivering  them  to  Bodcau 
Wildlife  Management  Area,  showing  how 
rice  and  sugarcane  from  south  Louisiana  grow 
to  enhance  a  unit  on  soil  conservation,  and 
exposing  them  to  professionals  and  concerned 
citizens  active  in  wildlife  and  habitat  conser- 
vation are  just  a  few  things  Broussard  has 
done  to  pique  their  innate  curiosity.  A  host  of 
local  volunteers  and  businesses  have  helped 
with  his  ventures  and  adventures. 

"Kids  are  yearning  for  activities  to  do," 
says  Broussard,  "and  if  they  are  looking  that 
hard  for  things  to  do,  why  not  get  them 
involved  in  wildlife  and  environmental  is- 
sues? They  have  such  an  interest  in  this  that  if 
I  set  up  a  class  or  made  it  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum, they'd  flock  to  it." 

"Go,  do,  see!"  is  Broussard's  motto.  It  takes 
motivation,  initiative  and  interest,  but  it  all 
carries  over  to  the  students.  "Mr.  Broussard 
tells  you  what's  really  going  on,"  says  one 
student,  "not  just  what's  in  the  books.  He 
puts  a  fun  way  into  learning." 

For  his  work  in  the  classroom  and  as  the 
creator  and  sole  sponsor  of  the  Greenacres 
Wildlife  Club  (GWC)  for  four  years,  Brous- 
sard was  named  1988  Conservation  Educator 
of  the  Year  at  the  26th  annual  Governor's 
Awards  Program  for  Conservation  Achieve- 
ment. The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 


administers  the  program  and  Sears,  Roebuck 
&  Co.  sponsors  it.  Its  purpose  is  to  further  the 
wise  utilization  and  conservation  of  the  natu- 
ral resources  of  Louisiana  by  highlighting 
conservation  efforts  and  recognizing  individu- 
als who  make  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  natural  resource  welfare  of  their  commu- 
nity, parish  and  state. 

Frank  Ernesto,  district  manager  of  Smith  & 
Wesson,  has  two  children  who  were  in  Brous- 
sard's classes  and  the  GWC.  Hearing  about 
their  extracurricular  activities  and  their  unique 
teacher  interested  Ernesto  and  he  became 
involved  by  helping  with  some  of  the  proj- 
ects. 

"Students  in  Rob's  classes  and  club  de- 
velop an  appreciation  for  Louisiana's  bounti- 
ful wildlife  resources  that  can  only  be  gained 
by  direct  participation  in  hands-on  experi- 
ences," comments  Ernesto.  "Rob  is  an  educa- 
tor who  makes  time  for  young  people.  He  is 
with  his  life  showing  young  people  that  the 
principles  of  wildlife  conservation  will  con- 
tinue to  enrich  their  lives  as  they  make  a  place 
for  wildlife.'  " 

What  has  it  all  meant  to  his  daughter  Ka- 
trina  Ernesto,  who  is  now  a  ninth  grader  at 
Airline  High  School  and  an  avid  deer  hunter? 
"What  we  did  in  the  wildlife  club  made  me 
aware  of  the  issues  in  Louisiana,"  said  Ka- 
trina.  "I  didn't  know  we  had  a  problem  sav- 
ing the  wetlands  and  woodlands  in  Louisi- 
ana. I  didn't  know  why  they  were  important. 
Once  it's  all  cut  down  or  destroyed,  it's  not 
coming  back." 


Conservationist  Skipper 
Dickson  of  Shreveport  often 
gives  teacher  Rob  Brous- 
sard a  hand.  Here  Dickson 
shares  his  knowledge  of 
black  bear  habitat  with 
pupils. 
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Programs  include  frequent 

field  trips  like  this  one 

enjoyed  by  group  visiting 

Lake  Bistineau  spillway. 

And  "hands-on"  activities 

include  holding  a  prairie 

king  snake  at  WalterB. 

Jacobs  Memorial  Nature 

Park. 


Katrina  is  looking  toward  her  future  and  is 
thinking  about  a  career  in  wildlife  or  physical 
therapy.  Nevertheless,  she  states  staunchly, 
"I  want  to  stay  close  to  the  environment  for 
the  rest  of  my  life." 

"If  there's  one  person  who  will  stand  up 
and  fight  those  battles  without  sacrificing 
principles  for  a  good  time,  it  will  be  Katrina 
Ernesto,"  says  her  former  teacher. 

Environmental  educators  across  the  coun- 
try are  learning  this  kind  of  responsible  com- 
mitment is  a  natural  response  to  nurturing 
awareness,  knowledge  and  skills  that  relate 
to  the  care  of  planet  Earth  and  all  life  that 
inhabits  it.  Materials  such  as  Project  WILD 
(Wildlife  In  Learning  Design),  a  hands-on 
environmental  and  conservation  education 
program,  provide  techniques  for  this  train- 
ing. Broussard  is  a  certified  Project  WILD  fa- 
cilitator. 

On  one  particular  outing  in  early  spring, 
the  tall,  stark  cypress  trees  had  a  pinkish 
sheen  during  flowering  and  the  willows  were 
tipped  in  vernal  greens.  It  was  a  sparkling, 
breezy  day  and  the  waters  of  Cypress  Lake 
north  of  Bossier  City  smacked  the  shores  with 
choppy  little  waves.  Cypress  Inn  restaurant 
owners  Donna  and  Mike  Jackson  were  pro- 
viding shoreline  for  a  fishing  demonstration. 
Undeterred  by  the  wind,  16  members  of 
GWC  geared  up  to  show  their  fishing  prow- 
ess. They  were  using  a  new  technique  of 
panfishing  called  "European  style  fishing" 
with  two  pound  test  line,  tiny  hooks  and  pen- 
cil-shaped floats.  For  bait  they  used  squirm- 
ing little  fly  larvae  better  known  as  maggots. 
Even  the  girls  were  not  repulsed  by  the  wrig- 
gling creatures.  Laughing,  one  held  out  a 
handful  of  maggots  dyed  red 
and  said,  "I  like  maggots. 
These  are  barbecue  flavored." 
An  hour  and  1 70  fish  later, 
this  observer  was  sold  on  the 
revolutionary  new  method 
of  fishing  and  the  students' 
skill.  Everyone  had  caught 
something  —  from  two  inch 
bream  to  nine  inch  striped 
bass.  After  proper  handling 
and  unhooking,  the  fish  went 
back  into  the  lake. 

Randall  Akin  is  an  Olym- 
pic-class international  match- 
fishing  competitor  whose  son 


landed  in  GWC.  Volunteering  his  time  and 
expertise,  the  elder  Akin  taught  the  GWC 
members  a  few  fundamentals  of  fish  biology 
and  fishing,  then  supplied  the  tackle  and  know- 
how  to  hold  three  annual  fishing  tournaments. 
All  weekend  tournaments  were  "catch  and 
release"  with  prizes  given  for  the  most  total 
pounds  caught,  most  fish  caught,  largest  fish, 
smallest  fish  and  a  sportsmanship  award  for 
the  person  who  didn't  give  up. 

"These  kids  not  only  learned  how  to  fish, 
but  they  learned  the  right  way  to  do  it.  They 
received  a  broad  education  in  conservation 
and  sportsmanship,"  said  Akin.  "Thanks  to 
Rob,  we  will  have  several  more  generations  of 
responsible,  well-educated  sportsmen  who 
will  make  Louisiana  and  the  rest  of  the  nation 
proud." 

"Toss  in  a  few  maggots.  Engage.  Fish  deep!" 
Broussard  cheered  the  young  fishermen  on  as 
he  scurried  along  the  bank  joking  with  them 
and  helping  them  out.  His  eyes  sparkled  and 
a  smile  invaded  his  face  as  he  watched  these 
young  people  enthusiastically  absorbed  in  an 
outdoor  experience. 

The  rewards  are  immediate.  "I'd  never 
been  hunting  or  fishing,"  said  Brad  Ewing, 
president  of  GWC.  "My  dad  works  two  jobs 
and  my  mother  works  one,  and  they  don't 
have  time  to  take  me." 

"Rob  is  an  excellent  teacher,"  said  Donna 
Jackson  of  Cypress  Inn  restaurant  and  mother 
of  a  former  student.  "He  genuinely  cares  about 
the  kids  and  tries  to  make  a  difference." 

This  particular  day  was  exhausting  and  ex- 
hilarating —  typical  Broussard-style.  Up  at  7 
a.m.  to  meet  students  at  7:30  at  Greenacres 
School,  out  to  Bodcau  WMA  to  check  on 
wood  duck  boxes,  then  across  Shreveport  to 
Walter  B.  Jacobs  Memorial  Nature  Park  for  a 
look  at  realistically  mounted  predators  and 
prey,  back  to  town  to  act  like  predators  with 
boiled  crawfish  at  Farmer's  Seafood  Co.,  Inc., 
and  finally  climaxing  the  day  with  conserva- 
tionist Skipper  Dickson  showing  the  students 
how  they'd  made  a  difference  and  what  more 
they  could  accomplish. 

Dickson  held  up  a  map  of  Louisiana  show- 
ing its  two  major  wetland  habitats:  bottomland 
hardwoods  and  coastal  marshes.  Before  1800 
there  were  approximately  15  million  acres  of 
these  wetlands  covering  about  one-half  of 
Louisiana.  In  1990  almost  50  percent  of  the 
original  wetlands  are  lost. 
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"So  how  important  are  wetlands  to  Louisi- 
ana?" Dickson  asked,  waving  a  Tootsie  Pop 
as  enticement  for  the  right  answer. 

A  student  responded,  "Louisiana  is  wet- 
lands." 

"Right,"  said  Dickson  as  he  tossed  over  the 
prize.  "If  we  lose  our  wetlands,  then  we've 
lost  our  state." 

"But  it's  worse  than  that,"  said  Dickson. 
"Over  half  is  gone  and  what  remains  is  in  little 
pieces.  There's  about  one  million  acres  of  the 
good  stuff  left.  We're  getting  right  down  to 
the  wire.  By  the  time  you  get  as  old  as  I  am,  it's 
over.  Whatever  we  save,  we  save." 

The  early  months  of  1990  were  wet,  and 
water  gushed  in  a  foamy  arc  over  the  spillway 
into  Loggy  Bayou  at  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Bistineau.  Dickson  pointed  to  a  thick  grove  of 
cypress  trees  out  in  the  water.  'This  is  what 
you  saved  with  your  letters,  posters  and  es- 
says." According  to  Dickson,  he'd  received  a 
phone  call  earlier  in  the  week  from  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  informing  him  that  $2.5  million  had 
been  set  aside  to  purchase  more  of  the  Loggy 
Bayou  wetlands.  "Talk  about  wild,  this  is 
magnificent!"  he  exclaimed. 

But  he  was  not  finished.  "You  want  to  do 
more?"  asked  Dickson  again.  "Speak  up,  de- 
mand that  our  natural  resources  be  taken  care 
of!  Things  happen  when  concerned  citizens 
like  you  do  something  about  it." 

Later  Dickson  added,  "Rob  Broussard  is  a 
teacher  who  is  willing  to  put  forth  extra  effort. 
The  Greenacres  Wildlife  Club  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample that  the  spark  is  there  if  you  can  just 
ignite  it.  Don't  ever  underestimate  the  impact 
of  youth  involvement  on  politicians.  The  club's 
input  into  the  Loggy  Bayou  issue  had  measur- 
able impact." 

Eighth  grader  and  GWC  member  Jennifer 
Davis  brought  the  loss  and  the  hope  into 
focus  in  her  first  place  essay  entitled,  "Why 
We  Should  Save  Our  Louisiana  Wetlands." 

"Closer  to  home,  I  talked  to  my  dad  who 
grew  up  in  Minden  in  the  late  '50s  and  early 
'60s.  He  told  me  about  his  favorite  duck  hunt- 
ing wetlands  around  Dorcheat  Bayou  which 
has  since  been  turned  into  gravel  pits. 

"Never  again  will  this  place,  where  he  killed 
his  first  wood  duck  drake  and  spent  many 
enjoyable  hours  with  nature  and  compan- 
ions, be  the  same  except  in  his  memory.  Lost 
for  several  lifetimes  if  not  forever. 

"So,  wetlands  are  extremely  important, 


not  only  to  my  dad,  not  only  to  the  people  of 
Louisiana,  but  to  the  people  of  this  nation  as 
they  were  to  early  settlers.  This  is  our  envi- 
ronment and  we  must  learn  to  balance  the 
development  and  progress  of  man  with  the 
growth  and  conservation  of  wildlife.  There  is 
no  greater  legacy  we  can  leave  our  children 
than  to  preserve,  protect  and  perpetuate  our 
bountiful  fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  that 
means,  'SAVE  OUR  WETLANDS!'  " 

Broussard's  efforts  to  hone  their  aware- 
ness and  cultivate  their  knowledge  has  cre- 
ated a  sense  of  stewardship  in  these  young 
people.  This  heightened  sensitivity  to  the 
environment  leads  to  action.  As  the  students 
were  leaving  a  beautiful,  natural  area  scarred 
by  litter,  they  stuffed  trash  into  their  pockets. 

"I  have  tremendous  faith  in  these  kids," 
says  Broussard.  "They  work  hard  and  they 
laugh  hard.  If  I  can  wake  up  when  I'm  90  and 
see  that  Louisiana  is  in  better  shape  than 
when  I  was  30,  then  I'll  feel  good  about  it. 
Who  knows?  They  might  be  inviting  me  to  go 
hunting  and  fishing."  □ 


Teacher  Rob  Broussard 
and  friends  make  a 
precarious  crossing  over 
a  creek  on  Skipper 
Dickson's  Loggy  Bayou 
Plantation.  Broussard 
was  honored  in  1988  as 
Louisiana's  Conservation 
Educator  of  the  Year. 
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Above,  Clayton  Gregory 

gives  a  pat  to  one  of  six 

ostriches  on  his  ranch. 

His  operation  on  the 

banks  of  the  Ouachita 

River  is  one  of  30  ostrich 

ranches  in  Louisiana. 

The  birds  are  prized  for 

their  fine  but  durable 

leather  used  for  making 

elegant  accessories  and 

for  their  long  wispy 

plumage. 


■ym 
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Article  and  photography 
By  Bill  Sellers 


Robert  rose  to  his  full  eight-foot 
height  and  gazed  curiously  at 
the  white  cranes  dotting  the 
banks  of  the  Ouachita  River.  He 

shifted  his  weight  a  little  on  his 

long,  two-toed  feet.  Perhaps  deep  inside  his 
little  brain,  instinct  nagged  at  Robert,  telling 
him  he  was  out  of  place  in  this  humid,  lushly 
green  place. 

This  isn't  the  African  plain,  instinct  may 
have  been  whispering  to  him.  Robert  hissed 
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at  the  shimmering  July  heat,  dismissing  the 
hazy  reminiscence  of  a  place  he  had  never 
seen.  With  great  strides  he  loped  toward  Rosie, 
his  ostrich  mate. 

Robert  and  Rosie  are  one  of  the  three  pairs 
of  mating  ostriches  belonging  to  Clayton 
Gregory  of  Monroe,  one  of  about  30  Louisi- 
ana ostrich  breeders.  Gregory  started  his 
ostrich  ranch  three  years  ago  after  selling  his 
department  store. 

"I'd  read  about  raising  ostriches,  and  I 
started  investigating  it.  Then  my  daughter 
got  a  pair,  so  I  checked  out  operations  in 
Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Right  now  it's  a  breeder's 
market,  "  Gregory  said. 

Once  breeding  has  established  a  market  for 
ranchers,  Gregory  explained,  the  price  for  an 
ostrich  will  become  more  reasonable.  A  pair 
of  laying  ostriches  sell  in  the  range  of  $20,000 
to  $60,000,  Gregory  said.  Ostriches  are  being 
raised  in  almost  every  state  of  the  union,  and 
even  in  Canada. 

"They'll  adapt  to  just  about  any  kind  of 
climate,"  he  added. 

When  the  United  States  government  im- 
posed economic  sanctions  on  South  Africa, 
where  most  ostriches  in  Louisiana  originated, 
prices  for  the  flightless  birds  soared. 

The  birds  are  prized  for  their  fine  but  tough 
leather  and  for  their  long,  wispy  plumage. 
But  Gregory  believes  a  steady  market  for  the 
ostrich's  high  protein,  low  cholesterol  poul- 
try meat  will  develop  in  the  next  five  years, 
creating  a  consumer  demand  as  strong  as  that 
for  the  feathers  and  hide. 

"The  meat  doesn't  look  like  chicken.  It's 
red,  like  steak,"  Gregory  said,  holding  out  a 
thick  slab  of  ruby-colored  meat  from  his  freezer. 
"And  it's  good,  too.  Tastes  kinda  like  veal." 

Gregory  incubates  cantaloupe-sized  ostrich 
eggs  that  weigh  up  to  four  pounds.  This 
requires  very  finely-controlled  conditions. 
Temperature  must  be  about  98.5  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  eggs  hatch  in  38  to  40 
days.  Relative  humidity  is  kept  between  13.9 
and  19.0  percent,  a  critical  factor  for  a  hatch- 
ling's  survival.  South  Africa  is  arid,  and  keeps 
the  eggshell  dry,  making  it  easier  for  the  chick 
to  kick  his  way  out  of  the  tough,  one-eighth 
inch  thick  shell.  In  a  humid  environment,  the 
chick  will  not  dry  quickly  enough,  which 


Robert,  typical  of  male  os- 
triches, is  very  protective  of 
his  mate  Rosie  and 
watches  anyone  who 
comes  around  (above). 
The  male's  black  and  white 
feathers  (left)  have  long 
been  sought  after  for 
making  women's  boas  and 
adorning  hats.  The  ostrich, 
like  other  flightless  birds  in 
the  rhea  family,  has  a  two- 
toed  foot  (below).  Swift 
and  powerful  movers,  the 
birds  run  on  the  ball  of  the 
foot. 
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The  female  ostrich  lays  her 

egg  in  a  shallow  hole  dug 

and  prepared  by  the  male 

(above).  The  tail  feathers 

of  the  male  ostrich  are 

particularly  long  and 

beautiful  (at  right).  The 

ostrich  egg  at  four  or  more 

pounds  far  outweighs  the 

supermarket  variety  hen's 

egg  (bottom). 


decreases  its  chances  to  live.  As  a  precaution, 
Gregory  checks  his  eggs  closely.  When  the 
chick  begins  its  battle  for  life,  Gregory  takes 
measures  to  help  nature  and  the  chick. 

Ostrich  chicks  hatch  with  an  umbilical  cord, 
which  Gregory  ties  off  and  severs.  The  egg's 
yolk  sac  is  taken  into  the  chick's  stomach  and 
held  there  for  up  to  two  weeks.  The  bird 
absorbs  the  yolk's  nutrients  for  sustenance 
during  its  first  days  of  life,  Gregory  said. 

Not  much  research  has  been  done  on  os- 
trich raising.  Gregory  said  two  important 
areas  lacking  research  and  information  are 
feed  and  incubation.  Not  everyone  uses  the 
same  feed  formulas,  and  temperatures  and 
humidity  levels  widely  vary  among  ranchers. 

"There  are  a  few  around  who  have  the 
secrets,  but  they're  not  sharing.  This  is  a 
multi-million  dollar  business  we're  talking 
about,"  Gregory  said. 

When  the  chicks  are  a  few  days  old,  Gre- 
gory drives  them  to  his  daughter's  ranch  at 
Mount  Vernon,  Texas,  where  they  will  grow 
about  12  inches  a  month  in  a  more  arid  envi- 
ronment and  become  ready  for  selling  in  about 
eight  weeks.  A  chick  sells  for  about  $2,000. 

"I  sell  them  only  in  pairs,  though,"  Gre- 
gory said. 

Ostriches  mate  and  lay  eggs  between  March 
and  August.  A  hen,  on  average,  will  lay  one 
egg  a  day,  Gregory  said.  Snatching  the  egg 
away  from  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  fero- 
ciously protective  male  takes  teamwork, 
Gregory  said. 

"Robert  is  as  mean  as  a  junkyard  dog.  He 
doesn't  like  dogs,  so  my  wife  goes  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  pen  with  a  dog  to  keep  his 
attention  so  I  can  get  the  egg,"  Gregory  said, 
pointing  to  the  shallow  hole  where  Rosie  lays 
her  eggs.  Bonnie  Gregory  smiles  at  her  hus- 
band. 

"They're  real  pleasant  birds.  You  get  real 
attached  to  them.  I  know  each  bird's  person- 
ality," she  said. 

Gregory  takes  one  more  walk  around  the 
pens,  calling  the  big  birds  affectionately  by 
name.  He  sighs  like  a  man  satisfied  with  his 
decision  to  become  an  ostrich  rancher. 

"After  a  while,  you  begin  to  question  your 
sanity,"  he  said,  chuckling. 

As  if  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  Robert  brought  himself  to  his  full 
eight-foot  height,  and  hissed  at  Gregory.     □ 
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Photo  courtesy  of  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


GUMBO  GEESE 


BY  LLOYD  ABADIE 


The  music  of  snow 
geese  winging  overhead 
triggers  an  old  man's 
memories. ..and  opens 
up  some  of  the  timeless 
mysteries  of  life  to  his 
young  companion. 


They  sat  on  the  spoil  bank  of  the  drainage  ditch  with  backs  leaning 
against  the  trunks  of  tallow  trees  and  heads  shaded  by  the  light  green 
leaves  now  mottled  with  red  and  brown.  The  yellow  October  sun,  the 
sting  gone  from  its  rays,  warmed  their  backs  as  the  light  northwest- 
erly breeze  blew  fresh  and  cool  on  their  cheeks.  They  sat  and  watched  the 
stubble  fields,  the  old  man  and  the  boy,  and  saw  miniature  dust  devils  swirl 
across  the  corner  of  the  newly  plowed  field. 

There  wasn't  much  talk.  They  were  scouting  a  dove  field  and  except  for 
clipped  phrases  such  as,  "There's  another  single  from  the  west  woods"  or  "Three 
more  from  Landry's  field,"  there  wasn't  much  conversation.  This  had  been 
going  on  for  some  time  and,  satisfied  that  there  were  enough  doves  to  shoot  on 
the  morrow,  the  old  man  was  about  to  rise  and  start  homeward. 
Suddenly  his  attention  was  attracted  to  faint  distant  sounds,  coming  nearer 
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Known  as  the  bird  "from 

beyond  the  north  wind,"  the 

snow  goose  has  stirred 

emotions  and  inspired 

legends  from  the  earliest 

days  of  mankind. 


Over  the  centuries,  snow 

geese  and  their  migrations 

have  fascinated  mankind. 

They  are  the  most  abundant 

of  all  geese  on  this 

continent. 


and  clearer,  yet  still  only  a  murmur.  He  heard 
it  from  all  around,  faintly  sweet  and  musi- 
cally discordant,  always  softened  by  distance, 
like  the  sounds  of  the  distant  baying  of  mel- 
low-voiced hounds.  Looking  up  into  the  sky 
above  him,  he  saw  the  serene  blue  flecked 
with  tiny  white  moving  shapes,  which  seemed 
like  snowflakes  drifting  lazily  across  the  az- 
ure sky.  And  down  to  earth,  falling,  falling, 
came  the  musical  cries  of  snow  geese  that 
were  journeying  to  the  Gulf  shore. 

As  if  those  few  feet  would  enable  him  to 
see  them  clearer  or  hear  them  a  bit  more 
distinctly,  the  old  man  stood  up.  He  put  his 
arm  across  the  shoulders  of  the  boy,  who  had 
arisen  as  he  did,  and  both 
silently  watched  the  spec- 
tacle above  them. 

In  a  split-second,  all  that 
the  man  had  learned  in  a 
lifetime  of  fascination  and 
enthrallment  with  the  white 
geese  flashed  across  his 
memory;  things  which  he 
had  read,  heard  and  per- 
sonally observed.  Bidding 
the  boy  to  sit  down,  the  old 
man  started  to  speak,  mus- 
ing through  his  memories 
to  the  time  when  he,  too, 
was  a  boy. 

"The  snow  goose,  whose 
poetic  scientific  name  hyper- 
borea  means  'from  beyond 
the  north  wind,'  is  a  roman- 
tic bird,"  he  said.  "For  ages 
his  call  has  stirred  emotions 
deep  within  the  human 
breast.  Emotions  which  date 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of 
mankind,  when  life  was 
hard,  very  hard,  and  man 
had  to  hunt  for  his  very 
livelihood. 

'The  seasonal  movement 
of  birds  was  a  mystery  for  a  long,  long  time. 
Aristotle,  a  learned  Greek  philosopher,  taught 
that  birds  would  bury  themselves  in  the  mud 
of  marshes  to  hibernate  —  how  else  could  one 
explain  the  sudden  appearance  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  various  species? 

"Even  in  this  country,  Cotton  Mather,  a 
17th  century  New  England  minister,  did  not 
have  the  migration  mystery  solved  when  he 
proclaimed  'The  wild  pigeons  on  leaving  us 
repair  to  some  undiscovered  satellite  accom- 
panying the  earth  at  a  near  distance.' 


"The  most  abundant  of  all  geese  on  this 
continent,  the  snow  goose  nests  in  the  north- 
ernmost regions  of  the  Arctic  and  winters 
along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  trip 
southward  is  made  rather  quickly  and  with 
apparent  urgency  as  shortening  days  trigger 
the  birds  into  flight.  The  return  trip  in  the 
spring  is  a  more  leisurely  jaunt  with  birds 
lingering  along  the  way  seemingly  to  wait  out 
the  departure  of  snow  cover  from  the  nesting 
grounds. 

"These  Arctic-nesting  geese  run  a  close 
race  with  nature  each  year,"  the  old  man 
continued,  "arriving  from  their  wintering 
grounds  ripe  to  nest  and  lay  eggs  which  have 
been  developing  within  them  for  three  weeks. 
The  males  mate  with  the  females  during  spring 
migration,  and  upon  arriving  at  the  tradi- 
tional nesting  grounds  (the  very  same  area 
where  she  herself  was  hatched),  the  female  is 
prepared  to  build  her  nest  and  lay  eggs  within 
a  few  days." 

Taking  off  on  a  tangent,  the  old  man  re- 
marked, almost  to  himself,  "One  thing  you 
should  remember  about  geese  is  that  they  are 
locked  in  very  tightly  on  a  narrow  migration 
pattern.  Just  as  they  must  return  to  where 
they  were  hatched  to  raise  their  families,  they 
also  lead  their  young  to  the  areas  where  they 
have  wintered  year  after  year.  This  is  true  to 
a  degree  which  is  almost  unbelievable,  and 
I'll  tell  you  about  an  incident  which  will  illus- 
trate this  fact. 

"In  1931,  the  Atlantic  Brant  population 
nosedived  from  about  a  half-million  to  10,000 
birds  in  one  season  when  a  fungus  killed  off 
the  eelgrass  on  the  East  Coast.  Most  of  the 
birds  died  of  starvation  that  year,  the  survi- 
vors being  only  those  shrewd  enough  to  seek 
out  another  source  of  food  —  sea  lettuce. 

"Slowly  through  the  '40s  and  '50s  Atlantic 
Brant  made  a  comeback,  and  with  it  was 
noted  a  distinct  and  basic  shift  in  the  pre- 
ferred diet  from  eelgrass  to  sea  lettuce.  Al- 
though eelgrass  has  long  since  returned  to  its 
former  abundance,  the  brant  continue  to  feed 
primarily  on  sea  lettuce,  as  though  the  species 
is  now  imprinted  with  a  native  suspicion  of 
eelgrass  for  the  troubles  it  caused  their  ances- 
tors. 

"But  getting  back  to  snow  geese,"  the  old 
man  said  after  pausing  just  long  enough  to 
point  out  another  flock  so  high  their  wing 
movements  were  not  visible  though  their  calls 
were  sharp  and  clear,  "when  they  do  reach 
the  nesting  grounds,  timing  is  crucial.  If  they 
don't  get  their  nests  built  by  mid-June,  the 
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clock  automatically  runs  out  on  the  chances  of 
the  young  birds  growing  and  surviving  fall 
migration.  Arctic  summers  are  extremely  short, 
and  geese  need  21  to  25  days  to  incubate  eggs 
and  as  many  as  50  additional  days  for  rearing 
goslings  to  flight  stage. 

"Weather,  not  man,  is  the  greatest  enemy 
of  the  snow  goose,  but  nature  has  adapted 
them  in  a  unique  way  to  cope  with  ice  and 
snow. 

"If  the  nesting  grounds  are  still  covered 
with  ice  and  snow  when  the  geese  arrive,  they 
will  not  rest  because  they  know  that  their  eggs 
would  not  hatch  in  time  for  the  goslings  to 
attain  flight  before  the  onslaught  of  winter. 
Consequently,  they  "resorb'  their  eggs  one  by 
one.  In  years  when  ice  and  snow  delay  nesting 
the  normal  clutch  of  four  or  five  eggs  is  re- 
duced. As  you  can  see,  it's  a  boom  or  bust 
reproductive  existence  for  snow  geese." 

"But  in  years  such  as  this  year,  a  year  with 
near  ideal  weather  conditions  in  the  Arctic 
when  the  geese  arrived,  the  natural  drama  is 
played  out  like  a  speeded  up,  old-time  movie. 
There  the  24-hour-a-day  sunshine  accelerates 
everything.  Snow,  ice  and  water  vanish  quickly. 
Lush  green  grass  and  succulent  plant  life 
spring  almost  like  jacks-in-the-box  from  the 
now  steaming  tundra. 

"Eggs  hatch  and  goslings  grow  at  an  unbe- 
lievable rate  as  they  gorge  themselves  on  the 
richest  of  green  plants  24  hours  a  day.  Arctic 
foxes  pounce  on  the  gaggles  of  concentrated 
geese.  Jaegers  —  ternlike  birds  —  dive  into 
the  nests  and  eat  goose  eggs,  and  every  other 
living  thing  scatters  to  the  four  winds  when 
bears  lumber  into  the  area  for  their  share  of 
the  eggs.  In  spite  of  this,  the  net  effect  of 
predation  on  the  goose  production  is  small. 

"Only  the  female  incubates  and  she  is  a 
close  sitter,  hard  to  flush  and  returning  to  the 
nest  almost  immediately.  The  male  stands  on 
guard,  usually  not  far  from  the  nest.  The  two 
birds  are  devoted  to  each  other  and  stay  to- 
gether all  the  time  during  incubation,  while 
the  young  are  attaining  full  size  and  during 
the  migration  southward.  They  probably  mate 
for  life. 

"When  October's  shortened  days  arrive,  it 
is  a  different  story.  The  geese  are  deliberate 
and  judicious  in  their  preparation  for  their 
great  flight  southward  and  make  their  ar- 
rangement in  a  very  businesslike  manner. 

"Leaving  off  feeding  in  the  swamps  for  a 
day  or  more,  they  stay  out  with  the  retreating 
ebb  tide,  retiring  by  steps  at  its  flow,  continu- 
ally occupied  in  adjusting  their  feathers, 


smoothing  and  dressing  them  with  their  fatty 
oil,  as  athletes  might  do  for  the  ring  or  race. 

"After  this  necessary  preparation,  the  flocks 
are  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  north 
wind  that  blows.  And  when  that  sets  in,  in 
less  than  a  day  the  coast  which  has  been 
covered  patchlike  by  white  flocks  and  wildly 
resonant  and  repeated  calls  is  as  silent  as  a 
grave  ...  a  deserted  and  barren  shore." 

The  old  man  rose  and  stretched;  he  hadn't 
realized  that  he  had  been  sitting  and  talking 
for  so  long.  It  hadn't  seemed  long  at  all  with 
all  the  goose  music  ringing  in  his  ears.  "Guess 
we'll  have  to  do  something  about  you  getting 
your  first  goose  this  year,"  he  said.  "It's  time, 
I  suppose.  And  you  can  use  my  gun.  It  reaches 
out  a  bit  farther  than  yours." 

Then  the  boy  spoke  for  the  first  time,  "Yes, 
sir.  I'd  like  that.  I  hope  it's  a  snow  goose,  too, 
'cause  they  do  make  a  good  gumbo." 

They  hurried  along  the  ditch  bank  to  where 
the  pickup  truck  was  parked  and  when  they 
reached  it  the  old  man  turned  toward  the 
north  once  more,  lost  in  thought  "from  be- 
yond the  north  wind."  Then  he  smiled.  He 
wondered  if  the  women  would  understand 
why  he  brought  the  boy  home  late  for  supper 
again.  □ 


The  boy  got  his  first  geese 
and  they  were  snows.  His 
mom  made  them  into  the 
best  gumbo  he  ever  tasted. 
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BY  BOB  MARSHALL 


New  Orleanian  Arthur 
Pierre  Sr.  landed  a  98- 
pound  catfish.  Want  to 
know  how?  He  doesn't 
mind  telling.  First,  as  in 
the  photo  above,  you 
take  your  scoop  net  and 
collect  some  good-sized 
river  shrimp. 


It's  a  typical  summer  day  on  the 
Mississippi  River  near  New  Or- 
leans. Ships  the  length  of  two  foot- 
ball fields  glide  past,  tugs  growl 
against  the  current  pushing  mon- 
ster barge  trains,  crew  boats  hum,  paddle 
wheelers  steam  and  a  city  of  more  than  1.5 
million,  one  of  the  world's  great  cultural  stews, 
swirls  around  its  banks. 

But  as  Arthur  Pierre  looks  at  the  cafe-au- 
lait  water,  he  isn'  t  thinking  commerce  or  super- 
tankers. He's  thinking  about  monsters  with 
fins.  And  whiskers.  And  a  hot  August  night 
back  in  1987  when  he  hauled  in  the  largest 
freshwater  fish  ever  known  to  have  been  landed 
in  Louisiana  on  rod  and  reel. 

"It  was  just  north  of  here,  he  bit  about  9 
o'clock  at  night,  and  it  took  me  almost  an  hour 
to  get  him  to  the  bank,"  Pierre  is  saying.  "I 
wasn't  surprised  at  his  size;  I'd  lost  bigger. 


"This  river  has  got  some  monsters.  Most 
people  don't  believe  it,  but  I  got  the  proof." 

The  proof  is  in  the  state  Top  10  fishing  rec- 
ords, compiled  by  the  Louisiana  Outdoor 
Writers  Association.  Arthur  Pierre  Sr.'s  name 
rides  at  the  top  of  the  catfish  category  with  a 
98-pound  entry.  His  closest  rival  is  14  pounds 
back,  but  Pierre  isn't  sure  how  long  the  record 
will  hold  up. 

"All  records  fall  sooner  or  later,"  he  says, 
"and  I  know  there's  bigger  catfish  out  there, 
'cause  I've  had  'em  on. 

"As  long  as  people  are  out  here  fishing, 
someone's  bound  to  catch  it  sooner  or  later." 

It  was  no  accident  Pierre  caught  the  record, 
and  no  surprise  he  caught  it  fishing  the  river. 
While  Pierre  has  two  boats  he  uses  to  enjoy 
salt-  and  freshwater  fishing  in  the  marshes  of 
southeastern  Louisiana,  the  river  will  always 
have  a  tug  on  his  angler's  heart.  Like  so  many 
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Orleanians  before  him,  he  cut  his  fishing  teeth 
on  the  banks  of  the  Big  Muddy,  building  on  a 
long  tradition  that  continues  today.  In  many 
ways  his  1987  date  with  the  state  record  cat- 
fish actually  began  generations  earlier. 

Pierre  grew  up  in  the  Riverbend  section  of 
Uptown  New  Orleans.  He  was  always  within 
walking  distance  of  the  big  river,  and  being 
the  son  of  a  dedicated  angler,  he  often  walked 
that  distance.  At  a  time 
when  boats  and  motors 
were  beyond  the  financial 
reach  of  most  blacks,  the 
nearby  river  often  was  the 
only  choice. 

It  usually  was  a  wise 
choice.  Although  looked 
on  as  a  polluted  industrial 
artery  by  most  who  live 
along  it,  the  Mississippi  re- 
mains one  of  the  nation's 
most  viable  fisheries.  A 
steady  commercial  fishery 
for  catfish  exists  today, 
with  hoop  netters  running 
their  operations  in  and 
around  the  big  shipping  traffic.  Recreational 
fishermen  find  plenty  to  keep  them  busy. 
There  can  be  stripers,  gaspergou  (freshwater 
drum),  buffalo  fish,  and  bream  and  sac-a-lait, 
especially  in  the  bar  pits  of  many  battures. 

But  most  fishermen  go  after  the  cats.  Yel- 
low cats  are  favored  as  the  best  table  fare.  But 
some  blues  also  are  taken,  as  well  as  the  white 
or  "albino"  cats.  A  rarity  in  the  fish  world, 
albinos  are  not  uncommon  sights  to  catfisher- 
men  in  the  Mississippi. 

"They're  white  for  the  same  reason  human 
albinos  are  white:  no  normal  pigmentation," 
said  Arthur  Williams,  fisheries  biologist  with 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries.  "They're  true  mutants.  That  doesn't 
mean  they  can't  grow  big." 

Pierre  got  his  introduction  to  the  strange 
cats  at  an  early  age  . 

"My  father  loved  to  fish,  and  I  started 
tagging  along  with  him  from  the  time  I  was 
old  enough  to  hold  a  pole,"  Pierre  said.  "My 
daddy  learned  from  his  father  —  and  I  guess 
his  father  probably  learned  from  my  great- 
great-grandfather. 

"We'd  go  down  to  the  river  with  a  couple 
of  buckets  for  bait,  a  scoop  net  to  get  the  bait 
and  a  couple  of  poles. 

"Really,  we  fished  back  then  pretty  much 
the  way  people  do  now.  " 


The  tradition  is  renewed  almost  daily  during 
the  summer  months.  At  first  light,  men  wear- 
ing rubber  boots  and  toting  fishing  poles, 
scoop  nets  and  the  omni-present  five-gallon 
bucket,  can  be  seen  scaling  the  levee  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  throughout  the  New  Or- 
leans area.  Dropping  down  on  the  batture 
side  of  the  mud  wall  is  a  short  walk  to  lost 
freedom.  The  hectic  pace  of  the  city  just  a  few 
yards  away  seems  to  fall 
miles,  and  ages,  behind. 
The  world  suddenly  is 
dominated  by  the  summer 
green  of  high  grass,  run- 
away willow  thickets  and 
small  mountains  of  drift- 
wood. 

Pierre  is  there  with  his 
21 -year-old  son  Arthur  Jr. 
Their  first  chore  is  to  find 
bait. 

"We're  looking  for  river 
shrimp,"  the  elder  Pierre 
says,  taking  the  long- 
handled  scoop  net  and 
raking  it  around  the  base 
of  willows  standing  in  a  foot  of  water.  "I'm 
not  talking  about  grass  shrimp,  either.  People 
are  always  calling  these  grass  shrimp,  and 
they  ain't.  Grass  shrimp  are  no  bigger  than 
your  fingernail.  These  are  real  shrimp." 

To  prove  his  point  he  lifts  the  net,  display- 
ing a  half-dozen  five-  to  seven-inch  shrimp 
snapping  for  freedom  in  a  ball  of  dead  leaves. 
"These  are  river  shrimp,  and  the  fish  just  love 
'em,"  Pierre  explains.  "We  don't  fish  'em  live. 
But  they  have  to  be  real  fresh." 

When  enough  bait  to  start  fishing  has  been 
collected,  Pierre  moves  down  the  bank  to  a 
hole  in  the  wall  of  willows.  The  river  has  been 
high  this  year,  only  now  falling  to  the  bat- 
ture's  end.  Soft  sand  makes  a  comfortable 
spot  for  the  bait  bucket,  which  doubles  as  a 
seat.  Pierre  threads  a  river  shrimp  on  a  3/0 
hook  placed  about  three  feet  below  an  eight- 
ounce  sinker.  The  terminal  rig  is  tied  directly 
to  the  30-pound  test  monofilament  that  fills 
the  heavy-duty  spinning  reel  mounted  on  a 
seven-foot  fiberglass  rod. 

'The  size  of  your  sinker  depends  on  the 
current,"  he  explains.  "Right  now,  this  will 
hold  just  fine." 

River  stages  are  all-important,  Pierre  points 
out.  The  best  fishing  comes  when  the  high 
river  starts  falling. 

"In  the  spring  of  the  year,  that  river  can  be 


Arthur  Pierre  weighs  the 
albino  cat  that  he  battled 
for  45  minutes.  "I  wasn't 
thinking  about  no  records 
or  anything.  I  just  wanted  to 
see  that  fish." 
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It  lakes  a  big  shrimp  to 

attract  a  big  fish--  and  the 

Mighty  Mississippi  offers 

plenty  of  both.  Arthur  Pierre 

has  seen  catfish  larger  than 

his  98-pounder,  and  he's 

sure  his  record  will  fall 

"sooner  or  later." 


right  up  against  the  levee,  and  fishin'  is  OK," 
he  says.  "But  it  starts  getting  hot  when  the 
water  falls. 

"When  it  drops  off  the  batture  into  the 
trees,  things  are  pretty  good.  Then  when  it 
drops  about  halfway  through  the  trees,  it's  a 
little  better.  But  when  it  first  falls  back  to  the 
real  banks,  that's  when  it's  real  hot." 

With  that,  Pierre  throws  a  cast  about  50  feet 
into  the  river,  tightens  up  the  slack  and  sits 
down  to  wait. 

He  had  followed  a  similar  routine  back  in 
August  of  1987.  At  the  time  he  was  employed 
as  a  sheetmetal  worker  for  a  firm  in  eastern 
New  Orleans.  A  busy  weekend  led  to  some 
fishing  time  on  Sunday,  Aug.  9.  Fishing  was 
good. 

"I  caught  about  10  nice  cats,  one  of  'em  an 
albino  that  went  47  pounds,"  Pierre  recalls.  "I 
wasn't  going  to  stop,  because  the  fishin'  was 
so  good.  I  fish  for  the  sport,  that's  all.  But  the 
neighbors  always  like  to  get  the  fish  to  eat." 

Around  9  p.m.  Pierre  put  a  fresh  river 
shrimp  on  his  hook,  and  threw  it  out  into  the 
river.  He  tightened  up  the  slack  on  the  line 
and  waited  for  the  next  strike.  He  wasn't 
ready  for  what  happened. 


"That  thing  hit  the  bait  so  hard,  it  almost 
knocked  me  off  the  bucket  and  took  the  rod 
out  of  my  hand,"  he  says.  "I  had  to  jump  up 
and  hold  on  with  both  hands,  or  it  was  gone." 

He  barely  had  time  to  tighten  his  grip  on 
the  rod  when  he  noticed  his  spool  was  spin- 
ning and  line  was  disappearing.  "Back  in 
those  days  I  didn't  carry  240  yards  of  line  on 
my  reel  like  I  do  today,"  he  laughs.  "That  fish 
taught  me  a  lesson.  I  had  about  a  hundred 
yards  or  a  little  more  on  the  spool  then,  and 
several  times  I  thought  he  was  going  to  take  it 
all." 

The  battle  raged  for  45  minutes,  a  huge  tug- 
of-war  that  Pierre  had  decided  he  could  win 
on  patience.  "I  was  just  going  to  wait  him  out, 
not  take  any  chances.  I  wanted  to  wear  him 
down.  I  wasn't  thinking  about  no  records  or 
anything.  I  just  wanted  to  see  that  fish." 

He  got  his  chance  around  10  p.m.  when  the 
big  cat  finally  surrendered.  The  fish  had  been 
reeled  into  shallow  water,  and  the  5-4,  170- 
pound  Pierre  decided  to  go  out  and  drag  him 
in. 

It  was  an  even  match. 

"I  waded  out  into  the  river,  grabbed  that 
fish  by  the  head  and  dragged  him  back  to  the 
bank,"  he  recalled.  "I  couldn't  believe  how 
big  he  was.  Almost  as  tall  as  me." 

It  was  an  albino  —  and  the  biggest  cat  of 
any  color  Pierre  had  ever  seen.  The  angler  and 
his  son  dragged  the  fish  into  the  back  of  their 
truck  and  headed  home,  ready  to  let  the 
neighbors  divide  the  spoils.  But  a  call  to  his 
supervisor  delayed  the  feast. 

"He  suggested  I  come  down  to  work  and 
weigh  it  on  their  scale,"  Pierre  said.  "That's 
what  we  did,  and  the  fish  hit  the  scale  at  100 
pounds." 

Learning  it  could  be  a  state  record,  Pierre 
held  it  overnight  until  it  could  be  weighed  on 
a  state-certified  scale.  By  then  the  fish  had 
"dropped"  to  98  -  still  large  enough  by  14 
pounds  to  move  ahead  of  Tommy  P.  Soileau's 
84-pounder  for  the  top  spot. 

Three  years  later  Pierre's  name  remains  at 
the  top,  but  he's  sure  his  hold  on  history  is 
only  temporary. 

"I  know  I've  lost  fish  bigger  than  that  one," 
he  says.  "I've  had  'em  on  for  a  little  while  and 
a  long  time,  and  they've  broken  off.  Fish  that 
pulled  much  harder  and  heavier  than  the  big 
one  I  caught. 

"It's  just  a  matter  of  time.  And  it'll  come 
right  out  of  that  river." 

There  are  monsters  in  the  Big  Muddy.  Just 
ask  Arthur  Pierre.  □ 
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LOUISfcWA«WORLD-CLASS 


▲ 


A 


ARTICLE  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY  BY  BRUCE  BAIRD 

ouisiana  now  has  its  own  world-class  aquarium,  located  in  New 
Orleans'  famous  French  Quarter.  The  Audubon  Institute,  with  Ron 
Forman  as  its  executive  director,  has  blended  a  monumental  idea 
with  creative  planning  to  make  this  aquarium  a  reality.  After  clearing 
political  hurdles  and  raising  millions  of  dollars,  sponsors  took  the  best  features 
from  aquaria  across  the  country  to  build  the  state-of-the-art  facility  right  here  in 
Louisiana.  What's  more,  the  facility  was  designed  and  built  by  Louisiana 
companies. 

Officially  opened  Labor  Day  weekend,  the  Aquarium  of  the  Americas  excites 
the  interest  of  both  locals  and  tourists  with  more  than  7,500  specimens  of  marine 
life  on  display.  The  60  separate  aquarium  displays  hold  a  combined  volume  of 
more  than  one  million  gallons  of  water,  with  395  different  species  represented. 
The  aquarium  has  four  major  exhibits  representing  four  distinct  aquatic  envi- 
ronments found  in  the  Americas:  The  Caribbean  Reef  Environment,  the  Amazon 


Photo  by  John  Hewitt  IV 


Ladies  and  gentlemen 
and  children  of  all  ages! 
Step  right  up  and  view 
some  of  the  most 
marvelous  sights  on 
earth. ..beautiful  angel- 
fish,  bizarre  porcupine 
fish,  cownose  rays!  Visit 
the  Amazon  Rain  Forest, 
the  Caribbean  Reef  and 
other  exotic  locales! 
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Above  and  at  right,  walk- 
through exhibits  at  the 
Aquarium  of  the  Americas 
reach  the  midway  point  in 
construction.  Spectators 
will  find  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  eerie  jungle 
habitat  and  even  (or  so  it 
seems)  underwater  looking 
up. 


Here  the  massive,  glass- 
enclosed  structure  rises  to 
join  the  Mississippi  River- 
front skyline.  As  officials 
expected,  the  turnout  of 
visitors  set  a  United  States 
record  for  aquarium  atten- 
dance. 


Rain  Forest  Habitat,  Mississippi  River 
and  Delta  Habitat  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Exhibit.  The  central  theme  of  the  aquar- 
ium is  conservation  and  exploration  of 
our  aquatic  environments  through  edu- 
cation. A  fifth  exhibit,  the  Living  in  Water 
Gallery,  centers  on  adaptations  to  aquatic 
life,  highlighting  the  educational  theme. 

The  Caribbean  Reef  exhibit  simulates  a 
scuba-diving  experience,  with  a  trans- 
parent tunnel  affording  the  visitor  an  all- 
around  view.  Beautiful  queen  angelfish, 
bizarre  porcupinefish,  butterflyfish, 
cownose  rays  and  other  creatures  cruise 
the  reef  surrounding  the  tunnel. 

The  Amazon  River  Basin  exhibit  re- 
creates the  experience  of  visiting  a  tropi- 
cal rainforest  with  more  than  just  aquatic 
life.  The  steamy  heat  of  the  jungle  is  re- 
produced within  this  exhibit  (reminding 
some  visitors  of  summertime  in  South 
Louisiana).  Native  plants,  birds  and  but- 
terflies have  been  brought  in  from  South 
America.  As  viewers  follow  a  jungle  path, 
they  see  anaconda,  giant  turtles  and  poi- 
son arrow  frogs.  Amazon  native  Indians 
stun  unwary  visitors  with  blow-guns  and 
toss  them  to  schools  of  hungry  piranha,  to 


Artist  s  rendering  ot  Aquarium  in  heart  of  New  Orleans  adjace 


be  devoured  in  seconds.  (Just  kidding!) 

Louisiana  residents  should  recognize  some 
familiar  creatures  in  the  Mississippi  River  Delta 
exhibit,  which  traces  the  progression  from  fresh- 
water to  saltwater  habitats.  Our  own  indigenous 
species  of  wildlife  and  fish  can  be  seen,  including 
paddlefish,  flathead  catfish,  alligator  gar  and  alli- 
gator snapping  turtles.  An  educational  wetlands 
display  examines  marsh  habitat  and  coastal  ero- 
sion. 

The  Gulf  of  Mexico  aquarium  is  the  largest, 
with  400,000  gallons  of  water.  This  exhibit  fea- 
tures an  oil  rig  serving  as  an  artificial  reef  in  a  re- 
creation of  what  actually  occurs  in  the  Gulf.  Sand 
tiger  sharks,  nurse  sharks,  tarpon  and  sawfish  are 
viewed  through  a  giant  underwater  window. 

The  Living  in  Water  Gallery  explores  evolu- 
tionary adaptations  demonstrated  by  various 
aquatic  animals.  For  example,  visitors  can  see 
animals  that  produce  electrical  currents  used  for 
locating  prey  or  for  protecting  themselves  from 
predators. 

The  Aquarium  of  the  Americas  itself  will  be 
owned  by  the  City  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Audubon 
Park  Commission.  It  will  be  operated  by  the 
Audubon  Institute,  a  non-profit  corporation  with 
a  clearly  defined  commitment  to  education. 

Ample  laboratory  space  has  been  provided 
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□  Wild  Game  Cookbook  is  back  at  last! 


□  Selected  book  values  from  LSU  Press! 

□  Everyone's  favorite  magazine  is  still  $6! 
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Make  This  Your  Best 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

Christmas  Ever! 
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Books  from  LSU  Press  the 


THE  LIFE  OF  JOHNNY  REB:  THE 
COMMON  SOLDIER  OF  THE 
CONFEDERACY 

Bell  Irvin  Wiley 

"Wiley  has  painted  with  skill  a  picture  of 
the  life  of  the  Confederate  private — what 
he  felt,  what  he  suffered,  what  he  enjoyed 
and  feared. .  . .  Perhaps  the  best  of  its  kind 
we  ever  shall  have." — Saturday  Review 
444  pages,  6x9 
(paper)  $9.95 


EARL  K.  LONG:  THE  SAGA  OF  UNCLE 
EARL  AND  LOUISIANA  POLITICS 

Michael  L.  Kurtz  and  Morgan  D.  Peoples 
"A  fascinating  character  study  and  a  tell- 
ing look  at  a  political  system  gone  awry." 
— Kirkus  Reviews 

"An  entertaining  and  highly  instructive 
piece  of  work."  — Washington  Post  Book 
World,  344  pages,  6x9 
(cloth)  $24.95 


THE  LOUISIANA  GOVERNORS: 
FROM  IBERVILLE  TO  EDWARDS 

Edited  by  Joseph  G.  Dawson  III 
This  biographical  directory  provides  a 
comprehensive  look  into  the  lives  of  sixty- 
six  men  who  have  wielded  their  political 
power  in  molding  the  history  of  the  state. 
Illustrated,  360  pages,  6x9 
(cloth)  $29.95 


NEW  ORLEANS,  YESTERDAY  AND 
TODAY:  A  GUIDE  TO  THE  CITY 

Walter  G.  Cowan,  John  C.  Chase,  Charles 
L.  Dufour,  O.K.  LeBlanc  and  John  Wilds 
"A  colorful  description  of  the  history,  culture 
and  residents  of  New  Orleans."  — Travel 
Holiday 

Illustrated  with  over  75  photographs  and 
drawings,  272  pages,  4  1/2x71/2 
(cloth)  $14.95 
(paper)  $  8.95 


NEW  ORLEANS  JAZZ:  A  FAMILY 
ALBUM 

Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged 

Al  Rose  and  Edmond  Souchon 

"A  beautiful  piece  of  work,  done  in  the 

best  of  taste."  — Downbeat 

642  halftones,  416  pages,  8  1/2x11 

(paper)  $19.95 


THE  AMPHIBIANS  AND  REPTILES 
OF  LOUISIANA 

Harold  A.  Dundee  and  Douglas  A.  Ross- 
man 

Illustrated  by  Eugene  C.  Beckham 
The  first  comprehensive  guide  to  the  130 
species  of  amphibians  and  reptiles  found 
in  Louisiana. 

24  color  plates,  126  maps,  10  line  draw- 
ings, 296  pages,  7  1/2  x  10 
(cloth)  $29.95 


DISCOVERING  LOUISIANA 

Photographs  and  Text  by  C.  C.  Lockwood 
"A  grand  tour  of  Louisiana's  wild  places." — 
Publishers  Weekly  153  full-color  photos, 
158  pages,  9  x  12,  (cloth)  $29.95 


THE  GULF  COAST:  WHERE  LAND 
MEETS  SEA 

Photographs  and  Text  by  C.  C.  Lockwood 
"[Lockwood's]  magnificent  photographs 
will  convince  the  reader  that  the  Gulf  Coast 
is  unique." — Publishers  Weekly 
140  full-color  photos,  160  pages,  9x12 
(cloth)  $34.95 


LOUISIANA  BIRDS 

George  H.  Lowery,  Jr. 
The  most  authoritative  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, describing  41 1  species  of  birds. 
14  full-color  photos,  113  halftones,  147 
figures,  651  pages,  6x81/2,  (cloth)  $29.95 


THE  MAMMALS  OF  LOUISIANA  AND 
ITS  ADJACENT  WATERS 

George  H.  Lowery,  Jr. 

Describes  by  order,  family,  and  species  all 

the  known  mammals  in  the  state. 

14  full-color  photos,  109  halftones,  179  line 

drawings,  565  pages,  7  1/2  x  10 

(cloth)  $29.95 
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vill  be  treasured  forever! 


HISTORIC  INDIAN  TRIBES  OF 
LOUISIANA:  FROM  1542  TO  THE 
PRESENT 

Fred  B.  Kniffen,  Hiram  F.  Gregory,  and 
George  A.  Stokes 

"[This]  is  a  publishing  milestone.  It  ranks 
alongside  John  Swanton's  famous  Indian 
Tribes  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley.  .  .  But 
perhaps  more  importantly,  it  represents 
what  Louisiana  Indians  might  have  said 
about  themselves." — Louisiana  History 
Illustrated,  344  pages,  6x9 
(cloth)  $24.95 


AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  LOUISIANA 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

Robert  W.  Neuman 

"A  creditable  account  of  major  excava- 
tions that  have  shaped  present  understand- 
ing of  Louisiana  prehistory,  a  remarkable 
saga  of  human  drama  plaved  out  against 
the  backdrop  of  the  mighty  Mississippi 
River.  A  testament  to  Louisiana's  rich 
prehistoric  past  and  to  a  small  corps  of 
men  who  brought  it  to  light."  — Louisiana 
History  366  pages  6x9,  (paper)  $14.95 


PLANTATION  HOMES  OF  LOUISIANA 
AND  THE  NATCHEZ  AREA 

David  King  Gleason 

"A  masterpiece  on  several  counts."  — 
Louisiana  Life  120  full-color  photos,  5  maps, 
144  pages,  14  x  10  1/4,  (cloth)  $34.95 


THE  GREAT  CYPRESS  SWAMPS 


John  V.  Dennis 

Photographs  by  Steve  Maslowski 
John  V.  Dennis  relates  the  histories  and 
oddities,  describes  the  flora  and  fauna,  and 
discusses  the  preservation  and  recreational 
value  of  the  great  cypress  swamps.  100 
color  photos,  232  pages,  8  1/2x10  3/4 
(cloth)  $29.95 


A  CONFEDERACY  OF  DUNCES 

A  novel  by  John  Kennedy  Toole 
Foreword  by  Walker  Percy 
Winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Fiction 
"The  bargain  of  the  year."  — Time 
"Radiant  with  intelligence  and  high  com- 
edy." — Newsweek 

"Nothing  less  than  a  grand  comic  fugue." 
— New  York  Times  Book  Review 
350  pages,  6x9 
(cloth)  $18.95 


FIGHTING  TIGERS  II:  LSU  FOOTBALL, 
1893-1980 

Revised  Edition  by  Peter  Finney 
With  its  foreword  by  Paul  Dietzel  and  its 
valuableappendix  of  records,  Fighting  Tigers 
II  is  a  book  that  everyone  who  loves  foot- 
ball will  want  to  own  and  that  no  true  Tiger 
fan  can  do  without. 
Illustrated,  416  pages,  7  3/8  x  10 
(cloth)  $19.95 


GENERALS  IN  GRAY:  LIVES  OF  THE 
CONFEDERATE  COMMANDERS 

Ezra  J.  Warner 

"Warner's  careful  documentation  and 
exhaustive  scholarship,  so  often  giving  his 
subjects  life-like  dimension,  make  this. ..a 
uniqueand  splendid  contribution." — New 
York  Times  Book  Review 
420  pages,  6  1/8x9  1/4 
(cloth)  $24.95 


NEW  ORLEANS 

Photographs  bv  Bernard  M.  Hermann 
Text  by  Charles  "Pie"  Dufour  (French  edition 
text  by  Yves  Berger) 

Experience  the  architecture,  rituals,  and 
entertainments  that  make  New  Orleans 
not  only  a  city  of  timber  and  brick  but  also 
a  state  of  mind.  "Should  be  the  armchair 
traveler's  Louisiana  purchase."  —  Los  An- 
geles Times  Book  Review 
165  full-color  photos, 
160  pages,  7  1/2x101/2 
English  Edition  (cloth)  $24.95 
French  Edition  (cloth)  $24.95 
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Oyster  Dressing 


k  1  pinch  of  sage 
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\  yellow 
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Ki  wU  Into  I.W  '  °" 
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Peppers,  chopped 
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^oaked  in  a  little  water 

rs  and  liquid 

Hoy  and  bay  leaves  about 

|l  minutes,  add  oBgs  and 
"rr  to  taste.  If  too  dry  add  11 

lin  parsley.  Ladle  inloa3 

K  or  more 


4 


\ 


■''■§.' 


!S.  Add  soup  and 
■.  Serves  6. 


It'sBadk! 


And  just  in  time  for  holiday  giving! 


Your  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries first  issued  The  Official  Louisi- 
ana Seafood  &  Wild  Game  Cookbook  in 
1985.  We  printed  20,000  copies  and 
sold  them  as  fast  as  we  could  mail 
them  out.  Since  then,  we've  had  to  turn  away 
many  disappointed  buyers. 

Now,  just  in  time  for  the  festive  holiday 
season,  we  are  able  to  offer  a  second  printing 


of  this  phenomenally  successful  cookbook.  It 
contains  450  kitchen-tested  recipes  that  took 
us  a  decade  to  assemble,  set  off  by  colorful, 
mouth-watering  photographs. 

At  only  $14.95  per  copy  plus  postage,  you'll 
want  to  order  copies  for  all  of  your  friends  for 
delivery  by  Christmas.  And  don't  forget  your- 
self! It's  a  book  to  be  used  and  cherished  for  a 
lifetime. 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 

The  Big  Gift  at  a  Small  Price 


o  gift  is  more  affordable,  more  re- 

N  warding  and  more  deeply  appreci- 
ated than  a  subscription  to  Louisi- 
ana Conservationist  magazine.  It's 
ideal  for  everyone  on  your  list  — 
friend  or  family  member,  regardless  of  age. 

And  you  don't  have  to  wait  for  Christmas. 
Many  readers  give  Louisiana  Conservationist  as 


an  anniversary  or  birthday  present  or  simply 
as  a  fond  remembrance.  If  the  one  receiving 
the  gift  is  already  a  subscriber,  we'll  simply 
extend  his  subscription. 

So  give  the  gift  as  big  as  all  outdoors  at  a  cost 
that  remains  as  remarkably  low  as  ever... $6  for 
one  year  (six  issues),  $11  for  two  years  (12 
issues)  and  $20  for  four  years  (24  issues). 
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ORDER FORM 


Cowan / New  Orleans,  Yesterday  and  Today 
.$14.95 
.$8.95  (paper) 

Dawson /Louisiana  Governors 

$29.95 

Dennis /Great  Cypress  Swamps 
.$29.95 

Dundee/Amphibians  and  Reptiles  of  Louisiana 

$29.95 

Finney/Fighting  Tigers  II 
.$29.95 

Gleason/ Plantation  Homes  of  Louisiana  and  the 

Natchez  Area 

$34.95 

Hermann /New  Orleans 
.  $24.95  English  Edition 

$24.95  French  Edition 

Kniffen/ Historic  Indian  Tribes  of  Louisiana 
.$24.95 

Kurtz /Earl  K.  Long 
.$24.95 


Lockwood/ Discovering  Louisiana 

$29.95 

Lockwood/Gulf  Coast 

$34.95 

Lowery/Louisiana  Birds 

$29.95 

Lowery/ Mammals  of  Louisiana  and  Its  Adjacent 

Waters 

$29.95 

Neuman/  Introduction  to  Louisiana  Archaeology 

$14.95  (paper) 

Rose/New  Orleans  Jazz:  A  Family  Album 

$19.95  (paper) 

Toole/Confederacy  of  Dunces 

$18.95 

Warner/ Generals  in  Gray 

$24.95 

Wiley/ Life  of  Tohnny  Reb 

$  9.95  (paper) 

(All  books  are  hardbound  unless  paper  is  specified.) 


When  ordering,  please  send  appropriate  Happy  Holidays  announcement  card  from  back  of  magazine  to  the  recipient  of  your  choice. 


PLEASE  NOTE: 

Orders  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  check 
or  money  order  made 
payable  to  LSU  Press 
and  must  be  drawn  on 
a  U.S.  bank,  in  U.S. 
currency  or  charged 
to  your  MasterCard  or 
Visa.  Your  payment 
must  include  $2.50 
postage  and  handling 
for  the  first  book 
ordered  and  $.50  for 
each  additional  book. 
Louisiana  residents 
must  add  four  percent 
sales  tax.  East  Baton 
Rouge  Parish  resi- 
dents, please  add  an 
additional  four 
percent  sales  tax. 
Allow  two  to  four 
weeks  for  delivery. 


SEND  ORDER  TO: 

Louisiana  State  University  Press 
Louisiana  Conservationist  Promotion 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70893 

My  payment  of is  enclosed  for  the  books  indicated  above. 

Charge  my MasterCard    Visa 

Account  number:  

Expiration  date:  

Signature  


Ph.  # 


Gift  Recipient: 


Name 


Address 
City  


State,  Zip 


(please  print) 
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COOKBOOK  ORDER  FORM 

Send  Cookbook  to: 

Name    . 


Address 
City 


If  a  gift,  from: 


PLEASE  NOTE: 

Make  checks  and  money  orders  payable 
to  Louisiana  Conseri'alionist  or  charge  to 
your  MasterCard  or  Visa.  Your  payment 
of  $14.95  per  cookbook  must  include 
$2.50  postage  and  handling  for  the  first 
book  ordered  and  $.50  for  each  addi- 
tional book.  Louisiana  residents  must 
add  four  percent  sales  tax.  East  Baton 
Rouge  Parish  residents,  please  add  an 
additional  four  percent  sales  tax.  The 
books  will  arrive  before  Christmas. 


-State. 


Zip. 


Ph.  # 


Method  of  payment: 

□  Check/money  order  □  MasterCard     □  Visa 
If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Account# . 

Expiration  date:  

Signature 


Send  your  order  to: 

Louisiana  Conservationist 

Cookbook  Offer 

P.O.  Box  98000 

Baton  Rouge,  LA   70898-9000 


When  ordering,  please  send  appropriate  Happy  Holidays  announcement  card  from  back  of  magazine  to  the  recipient  of  your  choice. 


MAGAZINE  ORDER  FORM 

Send  this  Gift  Subscription  to: 

Name    


Address 
City 


.State. 


.  Zip. 


Ph.  # . 


If  a  gift,  From:     

Type:  □Birthday    □Anniversary     □  Christmas     □Other. 


/  would  like  my  gift  to  last 
for years  (1,  2,  4  ). 


Method  of  payment: 

□  Check/ money  order  □  MasterCard     □  Visa 
If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Account# 

Expiration  date:  

Signature  


Enclosed  is  my  payment  of: 

$6  for  one  year  (six  issues). 
1  $22  for  two  years  (12  issues). 
J  $20  for  four  years  (24  issues). 


Send  your  order  to: 
Louisiana  Conservationist 
P.O.  Box  98000 
Baton  Rouge,  LA   70898-9000 

When  ordering,  please  send  appropriate  Happy  Holidays  announcement  card  from  back  of  magazine  to  the  recipient  of  your  choice. 
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THE  LPB 

TELEVISION 

NETWORK 


he  weekly  Louisiana  Conservationist  TV  Maga- 
zine, produced  by  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  and  aired  on  Public  Television 
channels  throughout  the  state,  will  begin  its 
second  season  at  7  p.m.,  Thursday,  October  4. 
ow  will  air  every  Thursday  night  at  7  throughout  Fall 
and  Spring,  except  in  the  New  Orleans  market.  Viewers 
there  should  check  their  local  listings  for  availability. 

The  show  covers  a  wide  range  of  outdoor  subjects  perti- 
nent to  Louisiana's  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  and 
the  state's  varied  natural  resources.  Each  segment  includes 
two  major  "features"  and  a  variety  of  shorter  informational 
topics. 

The  new  season's  programs  will  include  topics  ranging 
from  alligator  farming  to  Earth  Day  celebrations,  and  from 
the  building  of  a  custom  hunting  rifle  to  the  development  of 
the  state's  Florida  Largemouth  Bass  fishery  project. 

The  programs  are  produced  by  a  specially  assigned  unit 
of  five  employees. 

"We  do  virtually  no  studio  filming,"  explains  Sara  Ann 
Harris,  producer  of  the  conservation  TV  series.  "We  travel 
the  entire  state,  taping  each  segment  on  location.  It  often 
looks  quite  simple  and  easy  when  you  see  the  final  product 
on  TV,  but  it  can  be  quite  complicated  out  in  the  woods  or 
deep  in  the  marsh  dealing  with  a  particular  animal's 
idiosyncracies  and  weather  changes.  It's  not  unusual  to 
spend  hours.. .even  days...on  location  and  come  away 
with  just  a  few  minutes  of  what  we  were  looking  for." 

"On  the  other  hand,  you  simply  cannot  produce  a  top 
quality  outdoor-oriented  show  without  getting  out  there 


KLTM-  TV  13  MONROE 
WLPB  -  TV  27  BATON  ROUGE 
KLTL  -  TV  18  LAKE  CHARLES 
KLPB-TV  24  LAFAYETTE 
KLTS  -  TV  24  SHREVEPORT 
KLPA  -  TV  25  ALEXANDRIA 


Bringing  the  outdoors  to  your  TV  screen. 


where  the  issues  are  and  meeting  the  people  who  are  work- 
ing on  them." 

"This  remarkable  program  utilizes  input  from  every 
division  and  section  of  the  department,"  noted  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Secretary  Virginia  Van  Sickle,  "and  covers  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  both  directly  and  indirectly  affected  by  the 
department's  activities.  It's  both  educational  and  entertain- 
ing, and  the  viewer  reaction  we've  received  so  far  is  a  firm 
indication  of  the  depth  of  our  citizens'  interest  in  and 
concern  for  the  state's  bountiful  natural  resources." 

"Our  first  season  was  a  phenomenal  success,"  said  Bob 
Dennie,  Director  of  the  Information  and  Education  Divi- 
sion. "We  are  looking  forward  to  an  even  better  show  this 
fall.  We  like  being  Number  One." 

Dennie  was  referring  to  the  unprecedented  popularity  of 
the  Louisiana  Conservationist  TV  Magazine,  which  premiered 
on  Public  TV  in  September  of  1989.  By  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  show  held  the  number  one  position  in  viewer  popular- 
ity in  the  Baton  Rouge  area,  according  to  a  Neilsen  survey. 

In  February,  Neilsen  Ratings  were  available  for  the  entire 
state  and,  once  again,  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  TV  Magazine 
held  firm  to  the  Number  One  position,  trailed  by  such 
notable  nationally-produced  shows  as  "Nature"  and  "Wild 
America." 

"The  show  took  us  by  storm,"  said  Beth  Courtney,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  Louisiana  Public  Broadcasting.  She  added, 
"The  program  is  a  reflection  of  the  interest  of  Louisiana 
citizens  in  the  outdoors.. .and  it's  a  credit  to  the  show's 
producers  to  compete  on  the  level  of  national  program- 
ming..." 

"We  try  very  hard  to  keep  the  show  entertaining,"  Dennie 
noted.  "We  have  to  or  people  simply  would  not  take  the 
time  to  watch  it.  But  education  remains  the  primary  thrust 
of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  TV  Magazine." 

"At  the  conclusion  of  each  season,  the  individual  shows 
are  copied  and  made  available  through  the  department 
library,  to  teachers,  civic  groups  and  sportsmen's  organiza- 
tions. They  are  becoming  very  popular  with  teachers  in 
both  public  and  private  schools  as  a  readily  available  method 
of  exposing  children  to  wildlife  issues  and  environmental 
topics  specific  to  Louisiana." 

"The  1990-91  season  will  include  some  minor  changes  in 
format,"  Dennie  noted,  "And  we're  confident  the  added 
variety  will  push  our  ratings  even  higher." 


ich  Quarter. 


Great  glass  root  invites  sun's  rays  to  illuminate  displays. 


within  the  aquarium  building  to  allow  school 
groups  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  partici- 
pate in  marine  science  research.  In  the  Carib- 
bean Gallery,  visitors  can  operate  a  remote- 
control  camera,  moving  it  through  the  water 
while  observing  closeup  views  on  large 
monitors.  A  touch-tank  display  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Gallery  offers  visitors  the  chance  to 
safely  handle  marine  animals.  Features  such 
as  these  stimulate  interest  by  getting  the  visi- 
tor involved,  an  important  aspect  of  the  edu- 
cational process. 

Informative  and  thought-provoking  exhib- 
its are  aimed  at  increasing  public  awareness 
of  man's  relationship  to  the  aquatic  environ- 
ment. In  the  Petroleum  Wing,  for  example, 
the  effects  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  on 
marine  life  are  analyzed.  In  the  wetlands  dis- 
play, the  theme  of  "conservation  through 
education"  is  evident  as  strategies  to  counter- 
act the  alarming  loss  of  wetlands  are  dis- 
cussed. 

A  well-informed  public  may  provide  some 
answers,  some  energy  and /or  some  funding 
to  help  our  state  conserve  and  enhance  the 
abundant  resources  within  our  waters.  Ask 
yourself,  for  example,  if  Louisiana  voters  would 
have  approved  of  dedicating  badly  needed 


funds  to  a  Wetlands  Conservation  and  Resto- 
ration Fund  before  growing  public  awareness 
made  "coastal  erosion"  a  household  term. 

In  keeping  with  the  Audubon  Institute's 
goal  of  conservation,  plans  are  underway  to 
turn  a  large  tract  of  wooded  land  into  a  Spe- 
cies Preservation  Center.  The  institute  has  ac- 
quired the  land,  1 ,200  acres  on  the  lower  coast 
of  Algiers  (southeast  of  New  Orleans),  and 
hopes  to  begin  using  the  lush  habitat  as  home 
for  breeding  pairs  of  endangered  species  in 
1992.  Included  in  the  Species  Survival  Plan 
will  be  African  elephants,  Indian  rhinos,  red 
wolves,  cheetahs  and  various  birds. 

The  rate  at  which  species  are  lost  to  extinc- 
tion is  accelerating  rapidly  during  our  life- 
times. As  species  are  lost  permanently,  there 
is  far  more  at  stake  than  the  empty  feeling  one 
gets  upon  realizing  that  we  may  never  see 
another  ivory-billed  woodpecker  or  Florida 
panther.  Due  to  the  interdependence  of  all 
living  things,  the  loss  of  a  key  species  could 
have  catastrophic  consequences  on  the  eco- 
system we  depend  upon  for  survival. 

There  are  those  who  oppose  zoos  (and 
aquaria)  on  the  basis  that  wild  animals  should 
be  allowed  to  roam  free  and  shouldn't  be 
caged  for  our  amusement.  Unfortunately, 
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Skilled  and  gentle  hands 

persuade  Gulf  denizens  to 

join  Aquarium  exhibits.  At 

top,  a  blacktip  shark; 

center,  a  big  ray;  bottom,  a 

newborn  stingray. 


worldwide  destruction  of  habitat  has  limited 
the  range  of  many  animals  to  the  point  that 
breeding  programs  are  necessary  to  prevent 
extinction.  Not  only  do  zoos  administer  breed- 
ing programs  for  endangered  species,  they 
allow  scientists  unique  opportunities  to  study 
animals  and  their  habitat  requirements.  The 
Audubon  Institute's  Species  Preservation 
Center  may  prove  to  be  an  excellent  labora- 
tory for  finding  the  proper  balance  between 
development  and  the  maintenance  of  natural 
habitat  needed  for  a  healthy  ecology. 

Obviously,  the  construction  of  a  $40  mil- 
lion aquarium  is  an  enormous  undertaking. 
In  the  months  preceding  opening  day,  the  site 
resembled  an  ant  mound  with  workers  scram- 
bling to  complete  exhibits  and  the  building 
itself. 

The  curators  worked  with  the  construction 
crew  to  get  the  aquaria  finished,  leak-tested 
and  filled  with  seawater.  For  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
exhibit  alone,  100  tons  of  gravel  had  to  be 
washed  and  placed  in  the  aquarium.  To  make 
up  the  artificial  seawater,  approximately  58 
tons  of  a  mixture  of  salts  were  dissolved  in 
400,000  gallons  of  ordinary  tap  water.  Mean- 
while, workers  in  the  Caribbean  exhibit  were 
constructing  a  coral  reef,  which  takes  thou- 
sands of  years  to  grow  naturally. 

While  work  proceeded  at  the  site,  curators 
and  aquarists  were  collecting  specimens  for 
the  aquarium  and  maintaining  them  in  tanks 
set  up  in  a  New  Orleans  warehouse.  Animals 
were  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources,  in- 
cluding commercial  dealers,  public  donations, 
other  aquaria  and  offshore  collecting  trips. 
Numerous  unusual  animals  encountered  by 
LDWF  staffers  were  brought  to  the  ware- 
house, including  paddlefish,  sturgeon,  bow- 
fin  (otherwise  known  as  choupique)  and  a 
spotted  moray  eel. 

Collecting  trips  have  been  made  along  the 
East  Coast,  the  Florida  Keys  and  Louisiana's 
coastal  waters.  Aquarium  personnel  bring 
their  boat  and  a  large  gooseneck  trailer  which 
houses  a  1,000-gallon  tank  for  transporting 
specimens.  LUMCON  (Louisiana  Universi- 
ties Marine  Consortium)  graciously  offered 
the  use  of  its  facilities  in  Cocodrie  at  minimal 
cost,  providing  a  convenient  base  of  opera- 
tions for  collecting  trips  in  the  Gulf. 

Methods  vary  depending  on  the  target 
species.  Small  reef  fish  are  herded  into  barrier 
nets  set  by  scuba  divers.  Long  lines  are  used 
to  catch  sharks,  rays  and  large  predators  such 
as  bull  reds.  Tarpon  are  obtained  during  fish- 


ing rodeos  from  competing  boats. 

When  a  fisherman  hooks  into  a  tarpon, 
radio  contact  is  made  with  the  aquarium's 
boat  (the  "This  Side  Up")  which  speeds  over 
to  meet  the  fishing  boat  before  the  battle  is 
won.  When  possible,  the  angler  is  transferred 
to  the  aquarium's  boat  with  the  fish  still  on 
the  line,  so  that  the  tarpon  can  be  brought 
directly  on  board  and  into  the  tank.  This  can 
be  a  tricky  maneuver  out  in  the  open  Gulf,  one 
worthy  of  the  prize  —  a  living  trophy  on 
display  in  the  aquarium.  (This  is  better  than 
mounting  your  catch,  because  the  fish  keeps 
growing  bigger,  just  like  the  story  of  catching 
it.) 

The  transfer  of  animals  from  their  tempo- 
rary home  in  the  warehouse  to  their  respec- 
tive homes  in  the  aquarium  has  been  an  inter- 
esting spectacle,  especially  when  the  big  sharks 
were  moved.  Imagine  six  people  hoisting  a 
300  pound  shark  onto  a  special  stretcher  and 
hustling  up  two  flights  of  stairs  with  the  beast 
before  sliding  it  into  the  water.  It's  sort  of  like 
watching  Looney  Tunes  and  the  Olympics  at 
the  same  time. 

Clearly,  John  Hewitt,  Director  of  Husbandry 
for  the  aquarium,  has  a  talented  group  work- 
ing with  him,  representing  a  broad  range  of 
knowledge  and  experience.  In  preparing  the 
exhibits  for  opening  day,  they  drew  upon 
their  experience  in  everything  from  veteri- 
nary medicine  to  plumbing,  including  fish- 
ing, chemistry,  carpentry,  engineering  and 
microbiology.  Curators  also  specialize  in  their 
given  fields,  be  it  water  quality,  diving  and 
collecting,  or  birds  and  reptiles. 

As  any  biologist  knows,  ingenuity  is  re- 
quired when  "getting  the  job  done"  entails 
inventing  devices  made  with  whatever  mate- 
rials are  available.  Such  ingenuity  was  appar- 
ently in  great  demand  at  the  warehouse,  as 
the  aquarists'  handiwork  demonstrates. 

This  dedicated  staff  worked  long  hours  all 
summer  to  have  everything  ready  for  the 
visiting  public.  It's  a  safe  bet  that  visitors  will 
come  away  from  the  aquarium  impressed 
with  the  diversity  of  our  aquatic  environ- 
ments, and  more  aware  of  man's  role  in  deter- 
mining their  future. 

The  Aquarium  of  the  Americas  is  open 
daily  from  9:30  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  General  admis- 
sion will  be  $7.50  for  adults,  $4  for  children 
aged  2  to  12,  and  $6  for  senior  citizens.  It  is 
located  in  the  French  Quarter  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Call  504/861-2537  for  more  infor- 
mation. □ 
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Mmm,  mmm,  sweet  and  sour  alligator. 
Find  out  how  to  cook  this  great  dish  on 
page  23. 


Gator  on  Your  Table! 


BY  MARIANNE  MARSH-BURKE 


It's  nutritious  and  low  in 

calories,  and  it  has  been 

described  as  "the  hottest 

new  meat  trend  across  the 

country."  No  wonder 

alligator  has  captured  the 

imagination  of  chefs  at 

leading  restaurants. 


Just  when  you  thought  it  was 
safe  to  go  back  to  the  dining 
table,  another  trendy  food 
pops  up.  What  is  it  now? 
Alligator.  Contrary  to  it's  tough  guy 
image,  its  meat  is  as  tender  as  chicken. 
Restaurants  and  chefs  have  discov- 
ered that  alligator  can  be  a  popular 
menu  item  because  of  its  valuable 
nutritional  qualities.  It  is  high  in  pro- 
tein, low  in  fat,  low  in  cholesterol  and 
low  in  calories.  Because  of  its  high 


protein,  low  fat  content,  it  is  placed  be- 
low choice  rump  roast,  pork  loin  or 
chicken  without  skin.  And  the  calorie 
count  is  just  a  little  less  than  chicken. 
Restaurants  around  the  country  have 
been  preparing  and  serving  alligator 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  a  1989  issue  of 
USA  Today,  John  Mariani  stated  that 
"alligator  meat  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  trendy  eat-out  foods." 
Mariani  spoke  to  restaurant  owners  in 
Dallas,  Nashville,  Charleston  and 
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Alligator  is  extremely 

versatile  and  can  be  used 

in  recipes  that  call  for 

chicken,  veal  or  pork. 

Tougher  cuts  can  easily  be 

tenderized  and  the  meat 

can  be  kept  frozen  for  up  to 

a  year. 


Washington  D.C.  who  added  alligator  to  their 
menus  and  now  it's  a  favorite  dish  of  their 
customers. 

There  are  numerous  ways  to  prepare  alli- 
gator. Recently  on  ABC's  television  show 
"Home"  it  was  served  in  several  ways  to  the 
show's  guests.  Jackie  Olan,  the  host  of  "Home" 
stated  that  "alligator  is  the  hottest  new  meat 
trend  across  the  country.. .tastes  like  a  cross 
between  veal  and  chicken.  It's  good  for  you 
and  tastes  great."  Some  of  the  variations  are 
Gator  Burgers,  Gator  Bites  (fried  nuggets  much 
like  you  see  with  chicken),  Alligator  Stew  and 
Sweet  and  Sour  Alligator,  just  to  name  a  few. 

The  versatility  of  this  meat  allows  it  to  be 
substituted  in  recipes  which  call  for  chicken, 
veal  or  pork.  The  choice  cuts,  the  tail  and  jaw, 
can  be  used  in  any  recipe,  but  work  best  in 
baked  or  cutlet  recipes  and  fried  foods.  Body 
and  leg  meats  can  be  used  in  special  recipes  if 
prepared  properly.  The  key  to  using  these 
portions  is  marinating  the  meat  prior  to  cook- 
ing or  tenderizing  by  pounding  the  fillets 
with  a  meat  mallet.  Burgers,  casseroles,  ground 
meat,  soups  and  stews  are  the  best  choices  for 
these  cuts.  Alligator  should  be  cut  across  the 
grain  for  a  more  tender  piece  of  meat  and  all 
fat  and  tendons  should  be  removed  before 
preparing.  Alligator  can  also  be  frozen  for  up 
to  one  year  if  all  the  fat  and  tendons  are 
removed  and  the  meat  is  wrapped  in  cello- 
phane and  freezer  paper. 

The  majority  of  alligator  meat  is  distrib- 
uted through  food  service  operations.  Louisi- 
ana has  over  100  licensed  alligator  farmers 
producing  high  quality  meat  for  food  use. 
Farm-raised  gators  are  fed  a  high  protein  diet 
which  accounts  for  the  mild  flavor.  Wild  alli- 
gator usually  has  a  slightly  stronger  taste; 
however,  the  meat  can  be  marinated  to  en- 
hance flavor  and  help  tenderize  it. 

Since  the  beginning  of  alligator  farming  in 
1975  when  the  alligator  was  removed  from 
the  endangered  species  list,  the  popularity  of 
this  awesome  creature  has  continued  to  climb. 
Once  hunted  only  for  their  hides,  they  are 
now  sought  after  for  the  delicacy  of  their 
meat.  In  1989,  Louisiana  harvested  approxi- 
mately 74,000  alligators,  both  domestic  and 
wild,  producing  approximately  1,010,142 
pounds  of  deboned  meat.  And  with  each  new 
year,  we  see  more  and  more  people  willing  to 
give  it  a  try. 
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The  next  time  you  are  looking  for  some- 
thing new  to  try  for  dinner,  consider  alligator. 
It's  nutritional,  versatile  and  most  of  all,  it's 
delicious.  If  you  are  interested  in  trying  it  at 
home,  contact  the  Louisiana  Seafood  Promo- 
tion and  Marketing  Board  at  504/568-5693  for 
recipes. 


SWEET  AND  SOUR  ALLIGATOR 

2  eggs,  beaten 

1/4  cup  plus  2  Tbls.  all  purpose  flour 

2  Tbls.  milk 
1  tsp.  salt 

1  1/2  lbs.  allligator  tail  meat, 
cut  in  3/4  inch  cubes 

4    cups,  vegetable  oil 

1    cup  pineapple  juice 
1/3    cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 

3  Tbls.  cornstarch 

1    8  oz.  can  tomato  sauce 
1/3    cup  cider  vinegar 
1/3    cup  light  corn  syrup 
1/2    tsp.  garlic  salt 
1/4    tsp.  black  pepper 

1    8  oz.  can  unsweetened  pineapple 
chunks 

1  medium  bell  pepper, 
cut  in  1  inch  squares 

2  stalks  celery,  sliced  diagonally 
1/2    medium  onion,  thinly  sliced 
Hot  cooked  rice 

Combine  eggs,  flour,  milk  and  salt;  mix  well. 
Add  alligator  cubes,  stirring  to  coat.  In  two 
quart  deep  fryer,  heat  oil  to  350  degrees.  Deep 
fry  alligator  a  few  pieces  at  a  time  until  golden 
brown.  Drain  well.  In  a  four  quart  saucepan, 
combine  pineapple  juice,  brown  sugar,  corn- 
starch, tomato  sauce,  vinegar,  corn  syrup, 
garlic  salt  and  pepper.  Stir  well.  Cook  over 
medium  heat,  stirring  constantly  until  thick- 
ened. Stir  in  alligator  chunks,  pineapple,  bell 
pepper,  celery  and  onion.  Cover  and  simmer 
10  minutes.  Serve  over  hot  rice.  Serves  6. 


For  more  alligator  recipes  contact  the  Louisi- 
ana Seafood  Promotion  and  Marketing  Board 
at  P.O.  Box  70648,  New  Orleans,  LA  70172- 
0648.  Phone:  504/568-5693. 


Chefs  are  inventing  new 
ways  of  fixing  alligator  and 
are  finding  it  a  popular 
item  among  restaurant 
patrons.  Now  it's  making 
its  way  into  home  kitchens 
and  more  than  100  alligator 
farmers  in  Louisiana  are 
prepared  to  meet  the 
demand. 
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Above,  LDWF  biologist  Charlie  Biggar  stops  by  to  talk  with  Wally  Landry  and  Glenn  Thomas  about  fish  spawning  at  Westover  Farms  in  Jeanerette. 


Glenn  Thomas  checks 

timers  on  food  conversion 

pond  at  LSU's  Ben  Hur 

redfish  research  farm. 
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REDFISH  FARMING 

mmmmm forges  ahead  ^numi 

BY  MARK  SCHEXNAYDER 

Qhe  mariculture  pioneers  who  are  gambling  on  the  future  of  red  drum  farming  in 
coastal  Louisiana  are  becoming  more  optimistic,  although  this  potential  industry 
is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  reason  for  their  optimism  is  clear;  already  thousands  of 
pounds  of  Louisiana  "farm  raised"  red  drum  (commonly  known  as  redfish)  have 
been  harvested.  We  will  look  at  who  is  producing  those  fish  shortly,  but  first  an 
update  on  the  research  scene,  the  impetus  from  which  the  farming  projects  arose. 

Louisiana  State  University  and  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  have 
been  cooperating  for  the  past  several  years  in  research  efforts.  The  department  is  providing  the 
Lyle  S.  St.  Amant  Marine  Lab  facility,  ponds  on  Grand  Terre  Island  and  personnel  assistance 
with  field  work,  lab  work  and  technical  guidance  is  provided  by  Dr.  Bill  Wolters,  LSU  School 
of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  Additional  work  is  accomplished  at  the  Ben  Hur  Farm 
on  LSU's  Baton  Rouge  campus.  All  of  the  brood  stock  are  caught  around  the  Coupe  Abel  Pass 
area  and  held  at  the  marine  lab  until  they  can  be  brought  to  LSU.  At  the  Ben  Hur  farm  and  on 
campus,  they  are  maintained,  fed  and  the  big  reds  are  tricked  into  spawning  by  precise 
controlling  of  temperature  and  light.  The  trick  is  to  get  the  fish  to  think  it's  fall,  the  time  of  year 
they  normally  spawn  in  the  wild. 

Wolters  and  researchers  such  as  doctoral  candidate  Glenn  Thomas,  have  raised  reds  in  both 


fresh  and  salt  water,  trying  to  iron  out  any 
possible  problems  farmers  may  experience, 
and  also  learning  more  about  the  natural 
biology  of  these  fish.  One  of  the  more  difficult 
aspects  of  red  drum  culture  is  the  production 
of  fingerlings.  "Red  drum  are  a  hard  fish  to 
raise,  harder  than  say  catfish,  but  we've  proven 
that  it  is  feasible,"  says  Wolters.  The  first 
problem  is  the  procurement  of  brood  fish 
from  the  wild.  They  must  be  captured,  trans- 
ported and  held  in  captivity  for  prolonged 
periods  of  time.  If  a  successful  spawn  is  real- 
ized, the  small  egg  size,  the  fragile  fry  and  the 
difficulty  of  feeding  also  present  various 
problems.  The  first  month  after  hatching,  the 
fry  require  live  food,  which  means  that  algae 
must  be  cultured  to  feed  rotifers  (microscopic 
zooplankton)  which  in  turn  are  fed  to  the  fish. 

Once  the  fry  reach  an  inch  or  so  in  length 
(referred  to  as  fingerlings)  they  can  then  be 
fed  one  of  the  commercially  available  fish 
chows.  One  of  the  most  popular  foods  was 
formulated  by  LSU.  Containing  35  percent 
protein,  it  consists  of  ground  soybeans  and 
menhaden  meal,  with  nutrients  added  spe- 
cifically for  red  drum.  Most  of  the  fingerlings 
used  in  research  at  LSU  were  produced  in  the 
ponds  at  the  Grand  Terre  Marine  Lab.  On 
Grand  Terre  Island,  LSU  also  completed  sev- 
eral grow-out  experiments  to  determine  the 
proper  stocking  densities  and  feeding  ratio's 
for  red  drum.  Several  experiments  are  still  in 
progress.  Now  to  the  farmers. 

Each  of  the  current  Louisiana  fish  farmers 
is  using  a  different  method  and  is  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  finding  the  perfect  formula 
for  red  drum  mariculture  in  his  unique  sur- 
roundings. Some  are  trying  pond  culture, 
while  others  are  experimenting  with  floating 
net  pens  and  even  modified  barges.  At  last 
count  there  were  about  300,000  reds  of  differ- 
ent sizes  in  four  different  operations  in  coastal 
Louisiana.  Currently,  most  fingerlings  are 
bought  in  Texas  and  Mississippi.  Walter  Landry 
wants  to  change  things  a  bit. 

Landry's  farm  is  nestled  in  the  sugarcane 
fields  of  Jeanerette,  just  southeast  of  Lafay- 
ette. With  construction  on  the  new  hatchery 
building  complete,  they  are  expecting  their 
first  redfish  spawn  any  time.  Their  aim  is  to 
produce  enough  fingerlings  to  raise  to  market 
size  (one  to  two  pounds)  and  also  to  sell  to 
other  farmers.  In  the  new  hatchery  there  are 
two  separate  spawning  tanks,  several  20,000 
gallon  tanks  for  growing  fingerlings  and  larger 
fish,  and  indoor  raceways  (long,  narrow  ponds 
with  constant  flow).  Landry  has  also  been 


working  with  hybrid  striped  bass  (a  cross 
between  striped  bass  and  yellow  bass),  called 
yipers  and  has  successfully  spawned  them 
this  spring.  Landry  has  constructed  several 
ponds  ranging  up  to  10  acres  each  for  grow- 
ing fish  and  currently  has  70  acres  in  produc- 
tion. A  deep,  saltwater  well  on  the  property  is 
used  to  provide  brackish  water  for  growing 
these  fish. 

The  hatchery  is  outside  the  Coastal  Man- 
agement Zone,  therefore  exempted  from 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies permit  requirements.  Currently,  three  farm- 
ing operations  are  permitted  under  a  recently 
passed  mariculture  bill,  which  says  that  all 
fish  harvested  must  be  stocked. 

The  first  of  the  three  marsh  operations  is 
located  southeast  of  Golden  Meadow  and  is 
headed  by  Bill  Harrison.  He  has  about  60,000 
redfish  stocked  in  floating  cages.  The  cages 
measure  10  feet  square  and  6  feet  deep  and 
are  made  from  plastic  coated,  one  inch  mesh 
wire  screen  and  bouyed  by  plastic  foam  floats. 
The  fish  are  stocked  inside  a  one-quarter  inch 
mesh  cage,  placed  inside  the  first  cage.  When 

3^ 


At  facilities  like  the  hatch- 
ery above,  milt  is  harvested 
from  male  white  bass  to 
produce  hybrids  with 
female  striped  bass. 


After  a  finished  cage  is  inspected  (above),  it  is  put  to  use  in  the  abandoned  pipeline 
canal  in  brackish  marshes  east  of  Golden  Meadow  (lower). 
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Bourg  Corp.  fish  barge 
under  construction  and  in 
place  (lower). 


The  author  with  a  typical 

redfish  brood  stock 

specimen.  The  fish  used 

for  spawning  range  from  15 

to  40  pounds. 


the  fish  are  large  enough,  the  inner  cage  is 
removed.  The  cages  are  located  in  an  old 
pipeline  canal  in  the  marsh  of  the  Harrison 
property.  "Currently  we  have  32  cages 
in  the  water  with  more  being  built 
weekly."  Gary  Lee,  president  of 
Mariculrure  Enterprises,  said .  By  using 
cages,  they  hope  to  avoid  a  lot  of  the 
water  quality  and  harvest  concerns 
associated  with  ponds.  They  have 
already  sold  about  3,000  pounds  of 
red  drum  from  just  one  cage.  They 
also  have  more  than  200,000  hybrid 
striped  bass  in  cages;  they,  too,  seem 
well  suited  to  the  brackish  environs 
of  South  Louisiana.  Steve  Herbert, 
along  with  Mitchell  Serigne  and  his 
father,  take  care  of  the  day  to  day  op- 
erations. 

Nearby  is  the  Lafourche  Realty 
Company  operation  managed  by  Rick 
Fernandez  and  Alex  Plaisance.  In  1987, 
they  blocked  off  a  1,100  foot  and  a 
600  foot  section  of  a  dead  end  canal 
to  form  their  ponds.  They  first  ex- 
perimented with  fry  stocking  with 
no  success.  Following  these  experi- 
ments, the  first  pond  was  stocked 
with  1 00,000  fingerlings  obtained  from 
Texas  in  early  1988.  Some  of  these 
fish  have  already  been  enjoyed  by 
diners  across  the  state. 

The  newest  impoundment  was  stocked 
recently  with  fingerlings  purchased  from  Bob 
Hunt's  Pascagoula  hatchery.  Lafourche  Re- 
alty Company  also  presently  has  10  foot  cir- 
cular cages  and  the  fish  in  them  are  almost 
ready  to  be  harvested.  They  have  recently 
commissioned  a  barge  on  top  of  which  are 
nine  raceway  tanks.  They  hope  that  by  grow- 
ing the  fingerlings  six  to  seven  inches  before 
stocking  the  canal  ponds,  they  will  have  bet- 
ter success.  Everyone  seems  to  have  a  unique 
kind  of  problem;  for  Rick,  it  is  olivaceous 
cormorants  (diving  birds  that  prey  on  small 
fish).  They  have  stretched  yellow  nylon  rope 
across  the  pond  in  an  attempt  to  break  the 
birds'  diving  pattern.  It's  not  perfect,  but  it 
helps.  Mink  and  otter  have  also  developed  a 
taste  for  the  baby  reds. 

Future  expansion  of  the  project  can  be 
easily  accomplished  by  simply  erecting  an- 
other block  off  net  in  the  canal  thus  forming 
another  pond.  They're  also  considering  con- 
structing a  greenhouse  and  maybe  even  above 
ground  ponds.  This  operation  is  using  many 
more  wild  or  natural  conditions  for  growth 


purposes  and  the  future  will  show  whether  or 
not  this  method  is  more  advantageous. 

The  third  farming  venture  is  located  west 
of  Dulac  in  Terrebonne  Parish  on  Harry  Bourg 
Corporation  land.  Carl  Bourg  has  converted 
old  barges  into  large  floating  "pens"  in  which 
red  drum  can  be  raised.  There  are  three  40 
inch  propellors  mounted  on  each  end  of  the 
barge  that  exchange  the  water  inside  each 
barge  with  precise  control.  The  propellors  are 
hydraulically  driven  with  power  supplied  by 
diesel  powered  generators.  The  barges  are 
about  200  feet  long,  35  feet  wide  and  16  feet 
deep,  and  the  inside  is  partitioned  by  remov- 
able screens  into  three  compartments.  The 
screens  are  cleaned  periodically  in  order  to 
control  fouling.  Currently,  one  barge  is  in 
operation  and  a  second  one  is  near  comple- 
tion. Their  aim  is  to  have  six  pens  in  the  water 
as  soon  as  possible.  In  the  first  barge,  which 
was  floated  to  Bayou  LaButte  on  the  Bourg 
property  last  year,  were  about  125,000  small 
reds,  initially  stocked  at  87  per  pound.  They 
were  less  than  15  per  pound  when  vandals 
released  all  the  fish.  They  plan  to  have  more 
fish  in  the  water  shortly.  Depending  on  vari- 
ables, the  fish  will  be  raised  to  maturity  in  the 
barge  or  released  into  ponds  formed  by  fenc- 
ing off  portions  of  nearby  canals.  The  fish  are 
monitored  24  hours  a  day  by  attendants,  in 
order  to  prevent  as  many  problems  as  pos- 
sible. Future  projects  on  the  property  may  in- 
clude stocked,  fee  fishing  ponds  complete 
with  on-site  cabins  and  other  amenities. 

Another  operation  utilizing  pens  is  about 
to  get  underway  near  Pointe-au-Chien.  Like 
all  mariculture  projects  in  coastal  Louisiana, 
it  will  be  closely  monitored  by  the  depart- 
ment. Ongoing  operations  do  not  obstruct 
ingress  and  egress  of  marine  life  and  have 
shown  no  adverse  impact  on  the  marsh  or 
naturally-occurring  organisms.  These  proj- 
ects are  employing  numbers  of  people  and 
should  continue  to  provide  jobs  and  relief  to 
our  native  redfish. 

Keep  looking  for  Louisiana  farm  raised 
redfish  at  finer  restaurants  and  stores;  it  won't 
be  long.  □ 


Editor's  Note:  The  December  1989  freeze  resulted 
in  severe  damage  to  these  farming  operations. 
While  all  of  the  hybrid  striped  bass  survived, 
nearly  all  of  the  redfish  were  either  harvested  to 
prevent  loss  or  died  in  the  freeze.  The  farmers 
remain  undaunted  and  most  have  restocked. 
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Hydrilla  is  a  submersed  plant  rooted  to  the  bottom  with  long, 
branching  stems.  The  stems  may  break  loose  and  form 
floating  mats.  Hydrilla  needs  little  light  to  grow  and  has  been 
observed  in  water  over  40  feet  deep.  Lower  leaves  are 
opposite  and  small,  upper  leaves  in  whorls  of  three  or  more. 
Hydrilla  has  sharply  toothed  leaf  margins,  prominent  red 
veins,  and  is  brittle  and  scratchy  to  the  touch. 


FIGHTING  LOIMSIANAS  WILDFIRE 

Vteed 


Article  and  photography 
By  Carla  Faulkner 

i  n  the  opaque  mist  of  the  unsea- 
sonably cool  summer  morning, 
the  silhouetted  men  quickly 
passing  white  five-gallon  buck- 
I  ets  from  one  to  the  other  re- 
sembled a  fire  brigade  hustling  to 
quench  a  barn  fire. 

Though  it  wasn't  buckets  of  water 
they  were  handing  off,  these  men  with 
Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
patches  on  their  sleeves  were  prepar- 
ing to  extinguish  a  problem  which  is 
spreading  like  wildfire  —  one  which 
must  be  treated  with  a  similar  sense  of 
emergency  by  every  concerned  citi- 
zen. 
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A  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

aquatic  plant  biologist 

checks  the  effect  of  the  new 

herbicide  on  hydrilla  at 

Caney  Lake. 


The  crew  of  aquatic  plant  workers  were 
loading  the  herbicide  Sonar  into  boats  pre- 
paring for  the  last  of  three  applications  di- 
rected at  eradicating  the  aquatic  weed  Hy- 
drilla verticillata  at  Caney  Lake  Reservoir  in 
Jackson  Parish. 

"Hydrilla's  potential  threat  far  exceeds  any 
other  placed  on  the  valuable  water  resources 
of  Louisiana,"  said  Richard  Brassette,  head  of 
the  LDWF  Aquatic  Plant  Research  and  Con- 
trol Section.  "It  is  an  aquatic 
weed  which  can  reproduce 
in  several  ways,  requires 
very  little  light  and  grows 
several  inches  a  day. 

"It  has  the  ability  to  be- 
come the  dominant  plant  in 
Louisiana  waters  by  out- 
competing  preferred  forms 
of  aquatic  vegetation,"  Bras- 
sette continued.  "Those 
preferred  plants  provide 
desirable  habitat  for  our 
fisheries  and  food  for  win- 
tering waterfowl." 


This  hydrilla  infestation 

shows  the  characteristic 

"matting"  of  hydrilla. 

These  masses  of  aquatic 

weed  hold  fast  to  boat 

propellers  and  prohibit 

swimming  and  other  forms 

of  water  recreation. 


Indigenous  to  Central  Africa,  hydrilla  was 
brought  into  the  United  States  as  a  decorative 
aquarium  plant.  It  is  not  certain  how  the 
persistent  plant  was  freed  from  the  aquar- 
ium, but  today,  it  has  spread  throughout  the 
Gulf  Coast  area  and  up  the  Atlantic  Coast  as 
far  as  Delaware  Bay.  It  is  also  a  serious 
problem  plant  in  Arizona  and  California. 

According  to  Donald  Lee,  assistant  chief 
of  Inland  Fisheries,  hydrilla  chokes  out  and 
kills  the  aquatic  plants  which  provide  good 
habitat  for  fish.  Most  native  species  of  aquatic 
vegetation  have  stems  rooted  to  the  bottom 
and  branch  out  at  the  surface,  allowing  for 
movement  of  fish  below. 

Hydrilla,  on  the  other  hand,  has  branches 
all  the  way  down  the  stem  which  creates 
dense  masses  that  become  highly  detrimental 
to  other  aquatic  organisms  and  reduce  the 
usefulness  of  the  water  for  many  other  pur- 
poses. These  mats  hold  fast  to  propellers, 
prohibit  swimming,  clog  water  intake  sys- 
tems, spoil  potable  water  and  attract  mosqui- 
tos. 

Wildlife  and  Fisheries  biologists  first  noted 
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the  presence  of  hydrilla  in  Caney  Lake,  a 
relatively  new  5,000  acre,  $15,000,000  reser- 
voir, more  than  a  year  ago.  Plant  population 
investigations  revealed  that  the  plant  had 
spread  over  63  acres.  "Based  on  documented 
evidence  of  similar  spot  growths  in  other 
lakes,  particularly  in  Florida  where  the  weed 
was  first  detected  growing  domestically  in 
1960,  it  could  potentially  cover  60  percent  of 
the  reservoir  in  only  two  years,"  said  Louie 
Richardson,  aquatic  plant  biologist  in  Alex- 
andria. 

The  weed  was  immediately  treated  with 
herbicide  in  hopes  of  eradicating  it.  However, 
the  1990  survey  of  Caney  Lake  revealed  a 
grim  picture. 

In  early  June,  regrowth  of  hydrilla  was 
noted  in  all  areas  treated  in  1989,  and  16 
additional  isolated  infestations  of  one-half  to 
two  acres  were  documented. 

Also,  approximately  five  miles  of  shoreline 
was  found  to  be  congested  with  the  tenacious 
weed.  The  total  infested  area  was  approxi- 
mately 395  acres,  more  than  six  times  what  it 
had  been  12  months  earlier.  Hydrilla  had 
continued  to  spread  at  an  alarming  rate  even 
with  attempts  to  eradicate  the  plant  with 
applications  of  traditional  herbicides. 

Sonar,  a  newly  developed  chemical  being 
used  to  treat  hydrilla  at  Caney  Lake,  is  in 
slow-release  pellet  form,  releasing  herbicide 
over  a  period  of  14  to  21  days. 

Sonar  works  by  interfering  with  the  pro- 
duction of  chlorophyll,  ultimately  prohibit- 
ing photosynthesis  and  starving  the  weed  to 
death. 

"The  chemical  is  in  no  way  toxic  to  fish  in 
the  lake,"  Brassette  said.  "It  only  takes  a  small 
amount  of  the  chemical  in  the  water  to  be 
toxic  to  the  plant." 

However,  what  is  desperately  needed,  and 
perhaps  as  important  as  the  herbicide  in  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  hydrilla,  is  an  education 
campaign.  "Only  through  the  cooperation  of 
fishermen  and  boaters  can  we  lick  this  prob- 
lem. We  have  noticed  that  new  infestations  of 
the  plant  are  showing  up  in  areas  where  one 
would  normally  find  good  fishing,"  Brassette 
said. 


"This  indicates  to  us  that  some  fishermen 
may  be  purposefully  introducing  the  plant  in 
these  areas,  under  the  mistaken  notion  that  it 
creates  good  longterm  bass  habitat.  Anglers 
have  heard  professional  fishermen  on  TV  say 
they're  fishing  near  the  hydrilla  mats.  This 
has  misled  them  to  believe  that  hydrilla  is 
necessary  for  a  lake  to  be  a  good  bass  lake.  It 
is  not." 

Thus,  the  best  type  of  control  is  preventive, 
stressed  Brassette.  He  had  some  tips  that 
Louisiana's  anglers  and  boaters  can  follow  to 
prevent  themselves  from  becoming  unwit- 
ting carriers  of  hydrilla. 

Inspect  the  underside  of  boats  as  well  as 
the  engine,  propeller  and  all  parts  of  the  trailer 
before  launching  to  make  sure  that  no  aquatic 
vegetation  of  any  kind,  either  fresh  or  dried, 
is  clinging,  he  said. 

Before  leaving  any  water  recreation  area, 
clean  off  all  aquatic  vegetation  from  the  trailer, 
boat  and  engines  as  well  as  live  wells,  bilges, 
bait  buckets,  nets,  seines,  lures,  anchors,  div- 
ing equipment,  water  skis,  boarding  ladders, 
rudders,  oars  and  paddles. 

Fishermen,  boaters  and  others  who  enjoy 
other  forms  of  water  recreation  such  as  skiing 
and  diving,  have  everything  to  gain  from 
helping  prevent  the  spread  of  hydrilla,  said 
Donald  Lee. 

"It  takes  time  and  effort  to  inspect  and 
clean  your  equipment.  But  each  piece  of 
clinging  hydrilla  has  the  potential  to  take 
root,  even  if  dried  for  days,  and  start  a  new 
infestation,"  Lee  said. 

If  you  suspect  hydrilla  is  present  in  a  stream 
or  lake,  please  contact  the  district  office  of  the 
Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies in  your  area. 

Back  at  Caney  Lake,  the  boats  carrying  the 
bucket  brigade  roared  loudly  into  the  cove 
from  which  they  had  launched  hours  earlier. 
The  sun  had  burned  away  the  mist  and  prom- 
ised to  deliver  a  temperature  more  like  one 
expects  from  a  Louisiana  summer  day. 

As  empty  buckets  were  unloaded  onto 
trucks,  herbicide  exhausted,  the  feeling  of  a 
job  well  done  to  keep  Louisiana's  waters  clear 
for  enjoyment  filled  the  air. 


-. 


Aquatic  weed  control 
workers  load  buckets  of  the 
new  herbicide  Sonar  into 
boats  (or  application  at 
Caney  Lake  (top.)  A  hopper 
with  blower  attachment  on 
the  boat's  bow  is  used  to 
apply  the  herbicide  pellets 
(center).  Part  of  the 
hydrilla  eradication  efforts 
at  Caney  Lake  is  marking 
off  the  infested  areas 
which  require  herbicide 
application  (bottom). 
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SpeciesProfile 


Golden 


nana 


Often  several  inches  in 

diameter  when  you  include 

its  hairy  legs,  the  golden 

silk  spider  is  far  more 

colorful,  fascinating  and 

lacking  in  potential  danger 

than  its  appearance  seems 

to  indicate. 


BY  ERNIE  RICHTER 

here  is  something  uniquely  terrifying  about  the  golden  silk  spider, 
Nephila  clavipes.  It  is  large,  often  several  inches  in  diameter  when  you 
include  its  hairy  legs,  and  its  orbed  web  may  be  three  to  four  feet 
across.  It  looks  like  the  type  of  creature  that  would  frighten  Indiana 
Jones. 

Many  people  instinctively  ask  themselves  each  time  they  encounter  the 
golden  silk  spider:  "Does  it  bite,  and  is  it  poisonous?"  The  golden  silk  spider 
does  have  a  stinging  bite,  injecting  a  mild  poisonous  venom  into  anyone  who 
taunts  it.  Yet  this  native  of  the  southern  forests  is  far  more  colorful,  fascinating 
and  lacking  in  potential  danger  than  its  appearance  seems  to  indicate. 
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In  southeastern  Louisiana,  the  golden  silk 
spider  is  highly  visible  during  late  summer 
and  early  fall.  At  the  newly-opened  Barataria 
unit  of  the  Jean  Lafitte  National  Historic  Park, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Marerro,  one  can  easily 
see  this  formidable-looking  creature  in  its 
natural  habitat.  It  is  one  of  the  park's  most 
prolific  inhabitants. 

The  park  headquarters  is  always  staffed 
with  helpful  rangers,  so  don't  be  afraid  to  ask 
questions.  I  overheard  one  gentleman,  who 
had  cornered  Ranger  Floyd  Moss,  asking,  "Is 
that  big  spider  out  there  harmful?  It  sure 
looks  frightening." 

Moss  reassured  the  visitor.  "Harmful?  Not 
at  all.  Yesterday  a  ranger  was  bitten  on  the 
back  of  the  neck.  He  said  it  felt  like  a  mild  bee 
sting." 

A  word  of  caution  is  prudent  here.  A  few 
rare  individuals  are  susceptible  to  anaphylac- 
tic shock,  which  is  an  allergic  reaction  to  bee 
stings.  Since  the  weak  venom  of  the  golden 
silk  spider  differs  from  the  venom  of  a  com- 
mon honey  bee,  the  spider  bite  usually  pro- 
duces no  allergic  reaction  at  all.  However, 
because  there  are  so  many  variables  involved, 
it  is  better  to  use  discretion  if  you  are  allergic 
to  bee  stings  when  participating  in  outdoor 
activity. 

"Like  most  spider  bites,  it  is  harmless," 
says  Dr.  Terry  Christenson,  an  animal  behav- 
iorist  at  Tulane  University  who  has  been  study- 
ing the  golden  silk  spider  for  more  than  15 
years.  He  adds,  "There  are  far  more  danger- 
ous spiders  than  the  golden  silk  spider.  Con- 
sider the  smaller  black  widow  or  the  brown 
recluse  spiders.  The  size  of  the  spider  is  a 
dangerous  way  to  judge  the  potency  of  its 
venom." 

Technically,  spiders  are  members  of  the 
phylum  Arthropoda,  a  large  group  of  creatures 
with  jointed  legs  and  a  hard  outer  skeleton. 
The  golden  silk  spider  belongs  more  specifi- 
cally to  a  class  called  Arachnida,  which  in- 
cludes animals  with  eight  legs,  no  antennae  or 
wings,  and  only  two  body  segments.  Its  scien- 
tific name  is  Nephila  clavipes. 

The  banana  spider,  as  the  golden  silk  spi- 
der is  called  in  Louisiana,  has  an  elongated, 
yellowish-orange  body,  and  is  not  aggressive 
unless  goaded.  It  does  not  jump  from  its  web 
onto  people,  so  it  can  be  observed  up  close. 

The  female  is  the  most  visible.  Her  body 
usually  grows  to  an  inch  and,  measuring  the 
whole  spider  (legs  and  all),  the  female  can 
easily  reach  a  length  of  three  to  four  inches. 
She  has  tufts  of  hair  covering  her  leg  joints. 


These  act  as  sensors  and  can  detect  nearby 
vibrations,  air  movements,  odors  and  sound. 

The  smaller  male,  one-fifth  as  large  and 
one-fiftieth  the  weight,  is  more  difficult  to 
find.  Its  primary  function  in  life  is  reproduc- 
tive. A  male,  eager  to  mate,  usually  occupies 
the  web  of  the  female,  but  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  female's  fangs.  Adult  males  do  not 
weave  their  own  webs. 

The  female  may  mate  with  several  males 
throughout  the  summer.  In  the  fall,  females 
lay  several  hundred  eggs  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  leaf  canopy  --  box  elder  preferred. 
Using  her  silk,  the  female  ties  a  leaf  to  a 
branch  or  twig  so  it  will  remain  in  place  long 
after  the  other  leaves  have  fallen  in  winter. 
With  this  canopy  to  protect  her  eggs,  she 
simply  leaves  them  to  hatch  a  month  later. 
The  young  spiderlings  remain  in  this  protec- 
tive haven  throughout  the  winter  and  begin 
to  emerge  in  early  spring,  usually  March. 

The  golden  silk  spider  is  definitely  not  an 
endangered  species.  Its  population  along  the 
Gulf  Coast,  however,  experienced  a  setback 
during  the  record-breaking  freeze  of  Decem- 
ber 1989.  According  to  Dr.  Christenson,  the 
cold  blast  probably  froze  99  percent  of  the 
spider  eggs  that  were  laid  in  the  fall  of  '89. 

Only  the  female  weaves  the  huge  orb-web, 
which  can  be  more  than  a  yard  across.  For  its 
diameter,  Nephila's  silk  is  one  of  the  strongest 
materials  on  earth.  When  several  strands  are 
twisted  together,  it  is  as  tough  as  steel  wire. 
The  strong  silk  is  used  by  South  Sea  Islanders 
for  fish  nets  and  various  kinds  of  bags.  In  this 
country,  the  spider's  silk  is  often  used  for  the 
cross  hairs  in  hunting  rifle  scopes. 

Like  many  spiders  in  Louisiana,  the  golden 
silk  spider  usually  lives  less  than  one  year.  By 
December,  most  of  them  have  vanished.  If 
you  are  a  bit  uneasy  about  spiders  and  like  to 
stroll  in  the  woods,  December  through  April 
would  be  a  good  time. 

The  golden  silk  spider  helps  control  the 
insect  population  such  as  moths,  butterflies, 
beetles  and  various  flies.  Its  web  has  also  been 
known  to  snare  small  lizards  and  birds,  unin-  | 
tentionally,  because  the  golden  silk  spider  | 
does  not  eat  birds  and  their  struggles  to  free  u 
themselves  are  often  destructive  to  the  web.  If  J 
they  cannot  escape,  they  usually  starve  to  £• 
death.  This  testifies  to  the  strength  of  the  silk.  | 

The  next  time  you  encounter  a  golden  silk  °~ 
spider,  stop  and  visit.  Enjoy  the  beauty  of  this 
master  weaver  of  the  southern  forests  --  she's 
deadly  to  insects  that  "bug"  you  and  harm- 
less to  humans. 


The  male  golden  silk 
spider,  one-fifth  the  size 
and  one-fiftieth  the  weight, 
occupies  the  web  of  the 
female,  but  at  a  safe 
distance  from  her  fangs. 
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It  Hurts  to  be  Snubbed  by  Purple  Martins 

FUNN 
SIDE 


BY  GLYNN  HARRIS 


Looking  at  me,  you'd  probably  as- 
sume I'm  a  fairly  contented  fellow.  I 
have  a  job,  a  good  wife,  three  lovely 
daughters,  a  precious  granddaughter 
and  two  fine  sons-in-law. 

Except  for  the  super-perceptive 
onlooker  who  may  have  detected  a 
knitting  of  my  brow  and  the  faint 
sound  of  my  molars  grinding,  you'd 
never  know  of  the  agony  I  endure 
every  waking  hour. 

I  have  a  confession  to  make,  and  I 
can't  really  blame  you  if  you  lash  out 
at  me  in  disgust  when  you  read  the 
following  statement.  To  cleanse  my 
soul  of  this  demon  that  haunts  me,  I 
have  to  tell  you  that. ..purple  martins 
will  not  nest  in  my  birdhouses. 

When  I  was  growing  up  out  on  the 
rural  route,  we  had  martins,  our  neigh- 
bors had  martins,  churchgoing  folks 
had  martins,  the  town  drunk  had 
martins,  people  who  never  took  baths 
and  who  let  their  kids'  teeth  rot  out 
had  martins. 

Having  martins  was  like  having  a 
belly  button.  You  didn't  go  around 
telling  folks  about  it.  It  was  there 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  there. 

That's  the  way  it  was  with  martins. 
They  were  not  something  you  wished 
for;  they  were  something  you  had. 
They  weren't  persnickety,  either.  You'd 
stick  something  up  on  a  pole  and  they'd 
build  a  nest  in  it. 

I  remember  a  family  moving  to  the 
community  once  who  didn't  put  up  a 
martin  box.  They  didn't  last  long  in 
our  town,  that's  for  sure.  I  recall  over- 
hearing a  conversation  between  two 
ladies  from  the  missionary  society. 

"That  Maybel  Hornbeam  is  a  hussy 
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if  I  ever  saw  one." 

"Whatta  you  mean?" 

"Well,  I've  been  told  that  she  spends 
good  money  in  town  for  store-bought 
eggs.  Thinks  she's  too  good  to  feed 
her  family  yard  eggs  like  the  rest  of 
us.  Know  what  else?  I  hear  tell  she 
didn't  put  a  martin  box  up  in  her 
yard." 

"Well.  I  never!" 

It  was  a  given  that  when  I  grew  up 
and  left  home,  I'd  put  up  a  martin 
box.  It  would  have  shocked  my  folks 
if  I  hadn't.  I  was  taught  the  Golden 
Rule,  to  go  to  Sunday  school,  to  brush 
after  meals  and  to  change  underwear 
periodically. 

So  when  I  left  home,  I  did  all  those 
things  expected  of  me.  I  got  a  job,  got 
married,  settled  down  and  put  up  a 
martin  box. 

Either  I  am  being  punished  for  some 
devious  wrong  I  subconsciously  com- 
mitted, or  I  have  a  serious  genetic 
flaw.  Whatever  the  cause,  I  absolutely 
cannot  attract  martins  to  my  bird- 
houses.  I've  bought  pretty,  shiny  bird- 
houses  and  sparrows  take  over.  I  have 
constructed  houses  that  took  only 
slightly  more  firne,  energy  and  ex- 
pense than  your  average  Trump  Tower, 
and  wasps  built  elaborate  nests  in 
them. 

I've  gone  the  quaint,  rustic  route, 
hollowing  out  gourds  and  boring  holes 
in  coffee  cans  and  plastic  bleach  bottles. 
These  are  systematically  shunned  by 
martins.  Sparrows  and  wasps,  too,  I 
might  add. 

I  draw  a  measure  of  comfort  in 
watching  my  neighbor's  martins  busy 
about  the  boxes,  feeding  their  young. 


There  will  be  martins  in  years  to  come, 
thanks  to  them. 

If  it  were  left  to  my  ability  to  attract 
them  to  insure  the  continuation  of  the 
species,  the  passenger  pigeon  would 
have  to  scoot  over  to  make  room  for 
martins  on  the  extinction  list. 

I'm  considering  asking  old  George 
Jones  to  record  a  really  sad  song  about 
my  problem.  I've  already  come  up 
with  the  first  two  lines:  "I'd  gladly 
endure  measles,  the  mumps  or  chicken 
pox,  if  only  I  could  get  JUST  ONE 
martin  in  my  box!"  □ 


LAW 

LINES 


Behind  the  Badge 

BY  CAPT.  KEITH  LACAZE 

At  this  time  of  year  sportsmen  throughout 
the  state  are  making  final  preparations  for 
the  1990-91  hunting  season.  By  now  equip- 
ment has  been  checked,  repairs  and  re- 
placements are  made,  pre-season  scout- 
ing is  done  and  trips  are  planned.  The 
season  dates  are  marked  on  the  calendar 
and  hunting  is  the  topic  of  conversation 
everywhere  sportsmen  congregate. 

Those  conversations  will  often  revolve 
around  the  hunting  regulations.  Various 
interpretations  of  the  regulations  by  differ- 
ent people  always  result  in  confusion, 
especially  for  the  novice  hunter.  Those 
who  wish  to  have  a  regulation  clarified  will 
often  telephone  a  local  wildlife  agent  to  get 
a  clear  explanation.  That  is  certainly  the 
best  advice  we  can  give  anyone.  If  you 
don't  understand  the  law,  call  and  ask. 

Although  we  receive  many  calls  and 
are  asked  a  variety  of  questions,  there  are 
some  common  queries  that  can  be  an- 
swered here.  Those  questions  most  fre- 
quently concern  regulations  that  apply 
statewide. 

The  majority  are  about  deer  hunting 
and  can  be  narrowed  down  to  four  basic 
questions.  Let's  talk  about  those  first. 

1.  The  regulation  brochure  reads  in 
part:  "It  is  unlawful  to  have  in  possession 
or  use...  any  bow  drawn,  held,  or  released 
by  mechanical  means  except  as  specified 
by  law."  Does  that  mean  that  hand  held 
automatic  trigger  releases  are  illegal? 

No,  it  does  not.  The  intent  of  this  regu- 
lation is  to  prohibit  the  use  of  a  crossbow 
or  any  bow  held  at  draw  by  mechanical 
means  where  the  force  necessary  to  draw 
and  hold  the  bow  at  draw  is  provided  by 
something  other  than  the  archer's  arm. 
The  way  this  regulation  was  written  did 
cause  confusion.  That  problem  has  been 
addressed  in  the  1990-91  Hunting  Regu- 
lations which  will  read  in  part  "except  that 
hand  held  releases  are  permitted."  A  special 
permit  allowing  use  of  a  crossbow  can  be 
obtained  if  you  have  a  disability  which  to- 


tally and  permanently  prevents  using  a 
long  bow  or  other  conventional  archery 
equipment. 

2.  Is  it  legal  to  "bait"  deer? 

State  regulations  specifically  prohibit 
the  taking  of  turkey  on  or  over  any  baited 
area.  Federal  regulations  prohibit  the  tak- 
ing of  migratory  game  birds  with  the  aid  of 
bait.  There  is  no  regulation  which  prohibits 
the  hunting  of  deer  over  bait.  Placing  deer 
stands  near  feed  dispensers  or  food  plots 
is  a  common  practice  and  is  not  in  conflict 
with  Louisiana  deer  hunting  laws.  The 
only  exception  is  that  baiting  of  any  kind  is 
prohibited  on  Wildlife  Management 
Areas. 

3.  The  regulations  say  that  it  is  illegal  to 
hunt  or  shoot  deer  with  firearms  smaller 
than  .22  caliber  centerfire.  What  does  that 
mean? 

All  .22  caliber  ammunition  is  divided  up 
into  two  basic  groups.  The  first  and  best 
known  group  is  the  rimfire  cartridges.  It 
includes  .22  short,  long,  long  rifle  and  .22 
magnum.  They  are  easily  identified  by 
looking  at  the  cartridge  base.  If  no  primer 
is  visible  in  the  base  it  is  a  rimfire.  Those 
are  the  cartridges  which  have  the  priming 
agent  located  along  the  edge  of  the  car- 
tridge base  and  are  fired  by  the  firing  pin 
striking  the  edge  or  rim  of  the  cartridge. 
Thus  they  are  called  rimfire.  Rimfire  am- 
munition is  not  legal  for  hunting.  It  is 
simply  too  small  a  round,  traveling  at  a 
velocity  which  is  not  sufficient  to  consis- 
tently kill  an  animal  the  size  of  a  deer. 

The  second  group  of  .22  caliber  am- 
munition is  the  centerfire 
group.  These  are  larger  car- 
tridges with  a  visible  primer 
located  in  the  center  of  the 
cartridge  base.  They  include 
.220  Swift,  .222  and  .223 
are  .22  caliber  bullets  of  a 
higher  weight  and  velocity. 
The  centerfire  .22s  are  legal 
for  hunting  deer. 

4.  Since  there  is  no  limit 
on  the  number  of  cartridges 
a  rifle  can  hold,  can  I  legally 
remove  the  plug  from  a  shot- 
gun and  load  more  than  three 
shells  when  deer  hunting? 
Louisiana  law  prohibits  the 
taking  or  killing  of  any  wild 
game  quadruped  or  game 
bird  with  any  shotgun  ca- 
pable of  holding  more  than 
three  shells.  All  such  shot- 
guns must  be  plugged  with 
a  one-piece  filler  incapable 


of  removal  through  the  loading  end,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  gun  to  not 
more  than  three  shells  at  one  loading. 

This  regulation  is  due  primarily  to  over- 
lapping of  various  hunting  seasons  within 
the  state  and  is  necessary  for  effective 
law  enforcement.  So  even  though  you  are 
hunting  deer,  a  shotgun  must  be  plugged 
to  a  three  shell  capacity. 

Another  question  frequently  asked  is  in 
reference  to  steel  shot  for  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing. Specifically  that  question  is:  "Will  steel 
shot  be  required  in  the  parish  where  I  hunt 
this  year?  If  you  hunt  in  the  parishes  of 
Ascension,  Claiborne,  DeSoto,  Iberville, 
Lafayette.  Richland,  Tangipahoa,  or  Ver- 
non you  will  be  required  to  use  steel  shot 
for  the  first  time  during  the  1 990-91  water- 
fowl season.  Steel  shot  is  now  required  in 
those  46  parishes  where  98  percent  of  the 
waterfowl  harvest  in  Louisiana  occurs. 
The  entire  state  will  be  required  to  use 
steel  shot  by  the  1991-92  season  and 
thereafter. 

Many  other  frequently  asked  questions 
come  to  mind,  but  we  can  discuss  those  at 
another  time.  Whenever  you  have  a  ques- 
tion about  the  regulations,  feel  free  to 
contact  your  local  wildlife  agent  or  the 
nearest  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  office  for 
the  answer.  As  you  go  on  those  anxiously 
awaited  hunting  trips  this  fall,  remember 
to  always  practice  gun  safety,  obey  the 
regulations,  set  a  good  example  for  young 
hunters  and  project  a  favorable  image  of 
the  Louisiana  sportsman,  even  when  you 
don't  think  anyone  is  looking. 


From  left  to  right  are:  the  .22  short,  the  .22  long  rifle  and  the 
.22  magnum  rimfire  ammunition  which  are  not  legal  for  deer 
hunting.  The  .222,  .223  and  the  .22-250  Swift  centerfire  car- 
tridges are  legal. 
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Louisiana  Swamp  Walk 

The  personal  initiative  of  nature  lovers  at 
Joyce  Wildlife  Management  Area  has  put 
a  Louisiana  swamp  literally  at  the  feet  of 
curiosity-seekers.  The  conservationists 
teamed  up  to  build  a  wood-slatted  broad- 
walk  into  the  heart  of  one  of  the  largest 
uninhabited  swamps  in  Louisiana. 

Biologist  and  project  coordinator  Jimmy 
Stafford  along  with  fellow  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  personnel  and  community  vol- 
unteers, including  the  Washington  Parish 
Sheriff's  Department  and  the  Louisiana 
Army  National  Guard,  constructed  a  four- 
foot-wide  walk  1 ,000  feet  into  the  hard- 
wood swamp's  interior. 

Where  the  walk  ends,  a  vista  of  marsh 
grass  begins.  Stafford  says  a  future  ex- 
tension is  possible. 

The  tendency  to  perceive  a  swamp  as 
a  wasteland  is  to  miss  its  importance  as 
the  natural  habitat  of  mammals,  reptiles, 
amphibians,  birds  and  plants,  he  says. 
More  than  200  species  thrive  on  the  swamp 
at  Joyce  WMA. 

On  either  side  of  the  walkway,  flowers, 
trees  and  shrubbery  are  identified  with 
numbered  tags  to  correspond  with  the 
species'  common  name  listed  in  the  swamp 
walk's  brochure. 

"It's  a  way  for  people  to  appreciate  its 
beauty  and  respect  the  natural  resource 
that  swampland  is.  Until  now,  only  hardcore 
hunters  and  trappers  could  get  into  this 
place,"  Stafford  says. 

An  8x1 2-foot  pavilion  donated  and  built 
by  Triangle  T  Sportsman  League  cur- 
rently ends  the  swamp  trail,  but  Stafford 
looks  to  the  future  to  weave  the  walkway 
deeper  into  the  marsh  as  new  monies  are 
made  available. 

The  $5,500  project  was  dually  financed, 
75  percent  by  Pittman-Robertson  federal 
funds  collected  from  taxes  on  sporting 
goods'  sales  in  Louisiana  and  25  percent 
by  the  state. 

The  swamp  walk,  close  to  Baton  Rouge 
and  New  Orleans,  links  two  of  the  state's 
most  populous  cities  to  one  of  its  unique 
wildlife  habitats.  Before  the  current  proj- 


ect, Louisianans  had  to  drive  to  Lafitte  to 
find  a  similar  walkway  into  a  swamp. 


Scholastic  Writing  Contest 

To  encourage  high  school  students  to 
sharpen  their  ability  to  communicate  the 
outdoor  experience,  annual  awards  of  $500, 
$300  and  $200  are  being  offered  for  pub- 
lished articles. 

The  award  program  is  sponsored  by 
the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  sole  criterion  of  the  judges  will 
be  excellent  writing.  Rules  are: 

1 .  The  work  must  have  appeared  in  a 
newsletter,  newspaper,  magazine  or  other 
publication  in  1989.  The  publication  can 
be  school,  organizational  or  commercial. 

2.  The  author  must  have  been  a  high 
school  student  at  the  time  the  article  was 
published  or  accepted  for  publication. 

3.  The  topic  must  be  "outdoors"  (hik- 
ing, camping,  fishing,  nature,  hunting, 
canoeing,  etc.).  The  approach  can  be  any 
literary  style,  including  fiction  and  poetry. 

4.  Entrants  mustsubmitthreetearsheets 
(or  clear  photocopies)  of  the  entry.  The 
tearsheets  must  contain  the  publication 
name  and  date. 

5.  Deadline  for  receiving  entries  is  Jan. 
31,  1991.  Send  entry  to  OWAA  Head- 
quarters, 201 7  Cato  Ave.,  Suite  1 01 ,  State 
College,  PA  16801. 

OWAA  will  announce  the  winners  at  its 
conference,  June  2-6,  in  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y. 


Secretary's  Cup  Award 

The  South  Louisiana  Taxidermist  Asso- 
ciation recently  presented  another  beauti- 
ful mount  to  LDWF  Secretary  Virginia 
Van  Sickle  for  display  at  the  Department 
of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  building  in  Baton 
Rouge. 

The  mount,  an  otter  investigating  a  lure 
"underwater",  was  preserved  by  Nickey 
Bonura  of  Loranger,  and  is  the  winner  of 
this  year's  Secretary's  Cup  Award. 

The  association  began  this  program  in 
1 988,  and  has  continued  the  award  giving 
each  year  hence. 

The  goal  of  the  Secretary's  Cup  con- 
test is  to  instill  a  closer  relationship  be- 
tween area  taxidermists  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  while  recog- 
nizing and  educating  the  general  public  to 
the  artistry  of  taxidermy. 

Each  year  the  department  selects  a 
native  species  and  type  of  mount.  The 
winning  mount  is  donated  to  the  depart- 
ment for  display,  and  the  winning  taxider- 
mist wins  a  silver  trophy  cup.  This  year's 
designated  species  was  any  Louisiana 
furbearer. 

The  winning  mount  was  presented  to 
Secretary  Van  Sickle  by  this  year's  Secre- 
tary Cup  Chairman  David  Bush  of  St. 
Amant  and  award-recipient  Nickey  Bonura. 

The  South  Louisiana  Taxidermist  As- 
sociation is  one  of  the  largest  state  taxi- 
dermy associations  in  the  nation,  started 
in  1979  and  affiliated  with  the  National 
Taxidermist  Association  since  1984. 


Winning  taxidermist  Nickey  Bonura  (left),  accepts  the  Secretary's  Cup  trophy 
from  LDWF  Secretary  Virginia  Van  Sickle  and  in  turn  hands  over  the  winning 
mount,  a  Louisiana  otter,  for  display  at  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  building  in 
Baton  Rouge.  David  Bush,  Secretary's  Cup  Chairman  for  the  South  Louisiana 
Taxidermist  Association,  looks  on. 
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YOGURT  BAKED  FISH 

2     1-pound  firm  white  fish  fillets 
(such  as  snapper  &  flounder) 
1/2    lemon  or  lime 
Salt 

1  large  onion,  minced 

2  serrano  chilies,  seeded,  minced 
4    garlic  cloves,  minced 

2    teaspoons  ground  coriander 

1  1x1  /2-inch  piece  ginger,  minced 
1/4    cup  vegetable  oil 

2  cups  plain  yogurt 
2     teaspoons  sugar 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  coarsely  chopped 
raisins 

2    tablespoons  coarsely  chopped 
almonds 

Pat  fish  dry.  Dip  lemon  in  salt.  Rub  over 
fish.  Let  fish  stand  15  minutes. 

Mix  onion,  chilies,  garlic,  coriander 
and  ginger  in  bowl.  Heat  oil  in  heavy 
medium  skillet  over  medium-high  heat. 
Add  onion  mixture  and  stir  until  golden, 
about  10  minutes. 

Blend  yogurt,  sugar  and  1   teaspoon 


salt.  Add  to  skillet  and  cook  until  thick 
enough  to  coat  fish,  stirring  frequently, 
about  30  minutes.  Preheat  oven  to  375  F. 
Line  jelly  roll  pan  with  foil.  Set  fish  on 
prepared  pan.  Spread  yogurt  mixture  over 
fish.  Sprinkle  with  raisins  and  almonds. 
Bake  9  minutes  for  every  1-inch  thickness 
of  fish.  Serve  immediately.  Serves  4  to  6. 


CREAMED  MUSHROOMS 

3    tablespoons  butter 
1/3    cup  chopped  green  onions 
1/2    pound  mushrooms,  sliced 
11/2  teaspoons  soy  sauce 

Salt  and  freshly  ground  pepper 

1     cup  whipping  cream 

Melt  butter  in  heavy  medium  skillet  over 
medium  heat.  Add  onions  and  cook  until 
softened,  stirring  occasionally,  about  5 
minutes.  Stir  in  mushrooms  and  soy  sauce. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Cook  3 
minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Reduce 
heat  to  low.  Add  cream  and  cook  until 
thickened,  stirring  occasionally,  about  10 
minutes.  Serve  hot.  Serves  4. 


BOURBON  APPLE  BETTY 

2     1/2  cups  dry  white  breadcrumbs 
1/2    cup  (1  stick)  butter,  melted 
2     pounds  tart  green  apples, 
peeled,  cored  and  sliced 
3/4    cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar 
1/4    teaspoon  (generous)  cinnamon 
1/2    cup  bourbon 
Vanilla  ice  cream  or  whipping  cream 

Prehea  t  oven  to  375  F.  Butter  deep  2-quart 
casserole  or  baking  dish  (preferably  with 
lid).  Toss  crumbs  with  butter  in  medium 
bowl.  Sprinkle  1/3  of  crumbs  over  bot- 
tom of  casserole.  Toss  apples  with  sugar 
and  cinnamon  in  large  bowl.  Spread  half 
of  apples  over  crumbs  in  casserole.  Top 
with  half  of  remaining  crumbs,  then 
remaining  apples  and  remaining 
breadcrumbs.  Pour  1  /2  cup  bourbon  over 
top. 

Cover  casserole  with  lid  or  foil  and 
bake  25  minutes.  Uncover  and  continue 
baking  until  apples  are  tender  and  crust  is 
crisp,  about  45  minutes.  Serve  warm  or  at 
room  temperature  with  ice  cream  or 
whipping  cream.  Serves  8. 
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